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CHRONICLE. 


_ course of Home and Foreign Affairs during the 
week which has overlapped the end of the old year and 
the beginning of the new has not been exceedingly eventful. 
It is not perhaps entirely typical of the two divisions that, 
as the telegraph informed us, “ Trieste has been visited by 
“a violent bore, which raged all Saturday and Sunday” 
abroad, while by a coincidence the same days were almost 
entirely occupied at home by anticipations and celebra- 
tions of Mr. Guapstone’s birthday. Trieste has probably 
recovered from its bore (which, to distinguish wind from 
water, is, except by telegraphists, usually called a bora), 
and Mr. Giapstone may, it is hoped, have forgotten the 
absurdity of some of his congratulatory telegrams. In the 
case of the oldest living English politician of the first rank, 
and one who has kept a prominent position for an almost 
unparalleled number of years, such of those congratulations 
as regarded measure, and did not wholly forget facts, may 
be held not improper. The occasion served as opportunity 
for the reopening of the founts of public oratory which 
had been sealed for the holiday season, the openers being 
a noble pair—Sir Harcourt and Sir BaLrnasaR 
Foster. A much more serious contribution to political 
oratory was supplied by Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn’s ad- 
dress on Wednesday at Leamington. Sir Micnarn.—whom 
Gladstonians are fond of using as a stick wherewith to 
beat the rest of the Government, and to whom they allow 
more knowledge of and sympathy with Irish ideas than to 
all his colleagues—met Mr. PaRrne.u’s recent speeches with 
a poser, which urgent private affairs may possfbly serve Mr. 
PARNELL as an excuse for neglecting to consider, but which 
shows that Ministers are fully alive to some curious pro- 
bable changes in the line to be taken by Home Rule advo- 
cates in Parliament. It will be interesting to see whether 
the English Gladstonians will be able to fall in with this 
possible alteration, which makes most of their comments 
and complaints in time past futile. The same causes which 
had temporarily stopped speech-making also limited political 
events of the more general kind. Some interest was excited 
by a misunderstanding as to the republication of an old 
article of Mr. Giapstone’s on Lady Gzore1ana FuLLER- 
ToN’s once celebrated novel of Ellen Middleton—an article 
containing sentiments not likely to be agreeable to the 
most numerous and energetic section of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
present English following, the Nonconformists, A similar 
kind of interest attached to the news that Mr. GLapstoye’s 
late guest at Hawarden—Mr. Parnett—was likely to ap- 
pear, not as petitioner, in a court of law to answer a charge 
of a different order from those with which, in public pro- 
ceedings, his name has usually been associated. It re- 
mained long uncertain whether Mr. Parnevt’s host was 
under a misapprehension as to the license which he gave 
to the Editor of Merry L£ngland, and it must remain 
longer uncertain whether Captain O’SHEa is under a mis- 
apprehension as to the license which Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
guest took. The news has apparently been very unpalatable 
to Mr. Parvevt’s party, and, perhaps in some confusion of 
mind, their official organ has accused Unionists of neglecting 
to take the feelings of the Irish people into consideration. 
They have even been so much disturbed about it that they 
have recorded how an exceedingly youthful Glasgow Pro- 
fessor (in the presence of his mother-in-law) declared his 
disbelief in the allegation. Professor G. G. Murray is 
known to be young—an important document for his age is 
te be found in the statement that it is “some months” 
since he heard this scandal. He is not a Professor of 
Logic, and it is interesting to see that he went to an 


cident in the one case may appear to have been closed by 
Mr. Guapstonr’s acknowledgment of an “ unequivocal, 
“though reluctant,” permission; but a similar plea or 
admission can perhaps hardly be expected to conclude the 
other. Some five or six letters of Mr. GLADsTONE’s on 
different subjects have also been published. In default of 
more burning questions, some attempt has been made to 
keep up the attack on the Bishop of Satisnury and Lord 
CRANBROOK in reference to the schools of the Bishop's 
cathedral city. The further this dispute goes the more 
clearly it illustrates the policy of the advocates of secular 
education to use the money of the ratepayers unsparingly 
to crush out voluntary schools, and to shriek whenever 
voluntary effort saves that money by successfully competing 
with School Boards. After a very undue delay, action has 
been taken as to the outrageous language alleged to have 
been held in Hyde Park by a man named Weir to the 
strikers on Sunday week, and Weir has been committed 
for trial. The strikes themselves have lingered on, but 
have not as yet again reached an acute stage; the extra- 
ordinary shortsightedness of the property-holding middle 
class having, however, again been instanced by the grumbles 
of shareholders of the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Company at their 
meeting. It may safely be said that, if that social cata- 
clysm which some men fear and others jubilantly pre- 
dict for England ever comes, it will be due to puerile 
selfishness of this kind. A much pleasanter item of news 
is the following up of Sir Epwarp Guryygss’s munificent 
gift by another donor, as yet anonymous, of 100,000/. for the 
erection and endowment of a Convalescent Hospital in con- 
nexion with the existing hospitals of London. Benevolence 
can take few more practical forms than this, the results of 
which should in many cases more than double the value of 
hospital assistance to the poor. A sadder event was the 
lamentable fire at Forest Gate, in which more than a score 
of children’s lives were lost. 


In Foreign and Colonial Affairs quiet has also, on the 
whole, prevailed. It has become more and more certain 
that the French Foreign Office is divided between two 
anxious desires—one to get out of the disagreeable position 
of standing in the way of the redemption or conversion of 
the Egyptian debt, and the other to get England to build a 
golden bridge for French retreat. It is not yet apparent 
to what extent England will be compliant. In the other 
dispute between England and Portugal, it has been an- 
nounced that Major Serra Privo has been recalled, but 
that he has established or proclaimed Portuguese sove- 
reignty over Nyassaland,.a thing incompatible with the 
clearest declarations of English policy by Lord Sauissury. 
With the exception of the usual “anti-jingo” ery from a 
few persons, there has been little or no doubt expressed in 
England as to the proper course to pursue, nor is there any 
fear that the pursuing of that course will lead to difficulties 
with third parties, Expectation seems to have been enter- 
tained by the Portuguese, and by the extremer section of 
German Colonialmenschen, that Germany might interfere ; 
but semi-oflicial utterances have made this as unlikely in 
fact as it always was improbable in reason. It is, however, 
to be feared that, unless Portuguese temper alters much 
from the spirit of King Carzos’s address to the Cortes on 
the extent of Portuguese claims, trouble between the two 
countries is almost unavoidable. Some hopes, not, it would 
seem, very solidly founded, have been expressed in re- 
ference to the exploring expedition of the German 
Dr. Perers, which had been reported as massacred ; and, 
unfortunately, more certain intelligence has been received 
of the high-handed manner in which Dr. Pryers con- 
ducted, or misconducted, himself towards the natives and 
towards England before his supposed disaster. Meanwhile 


Arklow priest to contradict a scandal which has been (no 
doubt without foundation) localized at Eltham. The in- 
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and attaching 10,o0o/. of Tirpoo’s property, has given 
evidence of some change of mind as to the wisdom of his 
bargain with the Arab. Unfortunately, 10,000/. will not 
restore Major Bartretor or Mr. Jameson to life. The 
greater part of the Continent has been more occupied with 
the troublesome malady, or group of maladies, known as 
the influenza, than with politics, and the suffering has been 
severe. Fow real cases of influenza appear, up to the be- 
ginning of the present week, to have occurred in England, 
though some persons who prefer new diseases to old had 
believed themselves affected by it; but it was not probable 
that we should escape. Indeed, Lord Satispury’s attack 
and other reported cases would seem to maintain the curious 
order of incidence—diplomatists, public officials, private 
houses of business, and so on—which has been observed 
elsewhere. When it has begun cerdonihus esse timendus 
with us also we shall, no doubt, begin to understand it. 
From the disturbed Asiatic and semi-Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey little has been heard ; but it is to be feared that the 
unwise half-measures of the Porte have assisted the agi- 
tators to foment fresh troubles, both in Crete and Armenia. 
The transference of Muxutar Pasha, however, from Egypt, 
where he has long been absolutely impotent for good (and, 
indeed, for harm, though he has sometimes tried to do it), 
to Armenia, where he is well known, and should possess 
influence, might not be a bad thing. In connexion with 
this, the principal London newspaper which has, no doubt 
out of misapprehension, made itself the organ of obviously 
fictitious charges against the Porte complained that that 
Government has demanded its suppression from Lord 
Sauispury. It was a Iudicrous, doubtless, but also a 
natural, error ; for the foolish Oriental may be excused for 
not recognizing the special privilege of the Fourth Estate 
to say the thing that is not with impunity. And, most 
unluckily, the story of the demand seems to be as 
unhistorical as the charges. The formal proclamation of 
‘King Cantos of Portugal has passed over without 
trouble from the much-talked-of Republican party there, 
which is believed to be also depressed by the reports 
of the disturbed state of Brazil under the Revolutionary 
Ministry, and of the arbitrary and dishonest conduct 
of that Government. A historic monument of no great 
antiquity, but of some interesting memories, and constantly 
frequented by visitors to one of the pleasantest of the 
smaller European capitals, has disappeared by the burning 
of the palace of the Kine of the Betcrans at Laeken— 
a disaster heavy in respect of the destruction of works of 
art, and unfortunately accompanied by some loss of life. 
In British India the so-called National Congress has once 
more assembled under the auspices of Sir WiItLiam 
WEDDERBURN, a civilian of some standing, and of two 
members of Parliament, diverse in ability and political 
opinion, but equally prone to self-advertisement, Mr. 
-BrapiauGH and Mr. Henniker Heaton. Its proceedings 
have been characterized by the usual empty talk, and the 
usual want of grasp of the practical conditions of the Indian 
problem. 


_ The fanerals of the Bishop of Durwam and of Mr. 
Rosert BrowninG have freshened the memory of recent 
losses among the front ranks of Englishmen. The death of 
the Empress of Brazit must, it is to be feared, have been 
hastened by the political reverses to which she and her 
family have been recently exposed, and in reference to 
which it may be observed that the Brazilian Republicans 
have made haste to exhibit the cheapness of their generosity 
by revoking all pecuniary gifts to their exiled sovereign. 
With Sir Henry Yue we have lost the very foremost 
English Orientalist of a certain class, a man of vast learning, 
of no small political ability, and endeared to many private 
friends. The death a few days earlier of Mr. Percy Gree was 
not announced till somewhat later. Mr. Grea, the able 
son of a still abler and more generally known father, was 
« man of vigour as a journalist and of varied literary 
accomplishment ; but his chief note to those who read his 
work in future will be a very genuine, if sometimes rather 
crotchety, Toryism in politics, which expressed _ itself 
among other unpopular ways by a fervent and generous 
sympathy in season and out of season with the defeated 
party in the great Civil War of the United States. The 
alas! almost extinct art of engraving has suffered an irre- 
parable loss by the death of Mr. Bartow, R.A., one of the 
few men who still represented the great tradition of the 
line. Another art has suffered by the death from pneumonia 
of the Spanish tenor, Sefior Gayarri, the most considerable 
singer that the Peninsula has of late years given to the 


world ; while probably the last coeval relation of any of the 
great men of English literature during the ‘first quarter 
of the century has passed away in the person of Madame 
Lxanos, the sister of Kxats. 


As usual at Christmas, few new works of theatricak or 
musical importance have appeared ; but, in addition to the 
usual Christmas art exhibitions, a very interesting Tudor 
collection, to match and follow the successful Stuart Ex- 
hibition of last year, has been opened at the New Gallery. 
The general lull has also extended to books; but a new 
edition ofa work deserving eternal popularity has appeared 
in the shape of the Larlier Diaries of Fanny Burney (2 vols. 
G. Bett & Sons), edited by Annie ; and 
Mr. GeorcE Case, probably the best living writer of dialect 
stories, has published, with Messrs. Scripyer in America 
and Messrs. Kecan Pavt here, a volume of Strange True 
Stories from Louisiana, which will not diminish his fame, 


“LIGHT, MORE LIGHT.” 


HERE is a certain ghastly amusement for the unfor- 
tunate Londoner, as he sits grimly poring over his 
newspaper with the aid of a flickering candle, in the threat 
conveyed to him through its columns that London shall be 
“ plunged in darkness.” He feels that he has taken the 
plunge already, and nothing short of an earthquake can 
touch him further. The composition of a London fog is too 
personal a matter to be discussed with scientific calmness, 
except in the depths of some rural retreat or “under the 
“ cliffs by the sea.” There are circumstances in which a 
mirror is better than a treatise ; and, if an unlucky Cockney 
wishes to know what fog is made of, he has only to behold 
his own natural face in a glass. Then let him go away and 
forget what manner of man he was, if he can. London, 
said a French critic, is like a chalk drawing which some one 
has rubbed with his sleeve. There are times and occasions, 
such as Westminster Abbey last Tuesday morning, when 
the dimness and murkiness in which four miliions of Eng- 
lishmen are condemned to live at this season of the year 
may be regarded as Nature’s pall, enhancing the solemnity 
of a nation’s regret. Perhaps, if fogs were really dan- 
gerous, no Londoner would attain the age of thirty-five. 
But things which are not fatal need not, therefore, be 
convenient, and against inconvenience local authority ought 
not to be powerless. Nothing surprises a cabman so 
much as a December frost, and nothing seems stranger 
to a vestry or to its officers than a January fog. Now 
a fog, as one need not be a Huxtey or a TYNDALL to 
perceive, is not entirely a natural phenomenon. Nature is 
misty, but not foggy. Her effects of denseness and thick- 
ness are as different from a true London fog as the 
smoke of Vesuvius from the smoke of the Underground 
Railway. So long as we cleave to coal, and despise wood, 
so long we shall periodically clothe ourselves with blackness, 
or with yellowness, as with a garment. In the meantime, 
however, there is an obvious remedy for an admitted evil. 
During an acrimonious debate or the ventilation of the 
House of Lords, the present Priwe Munisrer suggested 
“ the common-sense plan of opening the windows,” adding a 
genial proposal that a glass case should be constructed for 
the benefit of the bishops. ‘The common-sense plan of light- 
ing the gas may be laid with equai modesty and confidence 
before the proper authority of the metropolis. At two 
o'clock on Monday afternoon Piccadilly was like a street in 
the City of Dreadful Night. Yet the gas was unlit, and 
the lamplighter, as Lord RussELL would say, conspicuous 
by his absence. This may be very economical, and at most 
signs of economy the heart of the ratepayer would rejoice. 
But economy which involves darkness in the middle of the 
day is, if possible, less laudable than one which withdraws 
illumination in the middle of the night. When there isa 
general inclination to house one set of people at another 
set of people's expense, and, speaking roughly, to throw 
everything on the rates, it is rather hard that the long- 
suffering constituents of the London County Council should 
be compelled to grope their way about their own thorough- 
fares with the precarious assistance of an umbrella. 

The late eminent and accomplished Bishop of WINCHESTER 
preached one of his most brilliant sermons with no other 
note than the single word “ Fog.” It is a fruitful theme, 
and one instinctively feels how it would grow under the: 
experienced hand of A.K.H.B. But the thing has become 
serious. London is, at the brightest of times, one of the 
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worst-illuminated cities in the world. It is made for 

ple who have long sight, quick hearing, and sturdy 
limbs. A fog turns it into an ugly, dirty, sombre Pande- 
monium, desirable as a residence only for misanthropes and 
pickpockets. Gas is not a pleasant form of light, though in 
public places out of doors it is endurable enough. It has, 
however, qualities which enable it to cope more successfully 
than electricity with the characteristic abominaticns of the 
London peculiar. Some alarm has been caused of late by 
persistent rumours that the Gas Light and Coke Company's 
men would desert them on short notice. For this parti- 
cular panic there seems to be little or no ground. But the 
Vestries appear to be determined to do what in them lies 
towards taking the place of expected strikers otherwise and 
more profitably engaged. They have not yet-——-or at least 
they had not at the time of writing—gone the length of 
cvtting off the supply of gas from private houses. In that 
case they would have to deal with the Companies, and Com- 
panies are strong encugh to protect themselves. The miser- 
able wanderer who finds himself, or rather loses himself, in 
the middle of a sudden obscurity has no remedy except 
writing to the newspapers, and no refuge except the nearest 
doorstep. It would be interesting to learn what influence 
fogs have upon the statistics of accident or of crime. 
Then we should know, even better than we know already, 
how much reason we have for gratitude to those in whose 
power is the lighting of lamps. One used to be told, when- 
ever one grumbled, that London had no municipal life, but 
was a mere forest of houses occupied by the slaves of tyrannic 
vestrydom. That argument can no longer be employed. 
We have a great and an elective body of managers, who un- 
dertake to provide alike for our highest and our grossest 
needs. Where is Mr. Joun Burns? Where is the Earl of 
Rosesery? Howare Mr. Haceis and Mr. pE LA Hooke 
disporting themselves? They will say it is a vestry matter ; 
but let it be changed. The South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany may have some excuse for husbanding its resources 
during the present crisis, although even in their case the 
risk has well nigh passed away. But Piccadilly is not south 
of the Thames, and the power which lately made it impas- 
sable might in mercy abstain from now making it dark. 
Mrs. Harpcastte’s drive round and round her garden is 
amusing enough, though it is said to have damned She 
Stoops to Conquer. But a similar performance enacted 
involuntarily by a humble pedestrian in the centre of the 
centre of an Englishman’s world tends to the use of profane 
aa and to the more material catastrophe of broken 

mbs. 


THE PROGRESS OF STRIKES, 


HE man Wer has been committed for trial, and fur- 

ther comment on his conduct must be suspended till 
the jury has given its verdict, but the length of time which 
was allowed to elapse before he was prosecuted requires 
some explanation. On Monday morning he was reported 
to have used language which was simply an incitement to 
murder, and it was not until the following Saturday that he 
appeared before the magistrate. It would seem, therefore, 
that it took the authorities the greater part of a week ‘to 
decide whether they would apply the law or not. We have 
commented already on the significance this delay seems to 
have as an indication of the view the very ill-defined body 
of persons known as authorities take of their duties as pro- 
tectors of the peace. But we know no reason why we should 
not comment on it again. After all, the matter is one 
which concerns that portion of the lieges who are not in 
office as well as those who are. In these days, when public 
opinion is supposed to be watched and followed by men 
having authority, one portion of the public has at least as 
good a right as another to a hearing. Now there is a 
section of the public, and it would on inquiry turn out 
to be, we are of opinion, both the most numerous 
and the most deserving of consideration on other grounds, 
which is strong in a quiet way for the application of the 
law. It does not demonstrate, and does not even expect to 
be directly consulted, because it takes for granted that 
those who are in office will do their duty, and does not see 
the necessity for consultations as preliminaries of the dis- 
charge of an elementary obligation. This portion of the 
public now wants to know why there was this delay in 
prosecuting Weir. The prima facie evidence that 
threatening language had been used was abundant, the 
gravity of the offence was beyond question. Why, then, 


were those steps, which ought to have been matters [of 
course in such a case, not taken at once? There is more at 
stake here than a mere matter of detail, and inquiry ought 
not to be stopped by the tardy decision to do what should 
have been done at once. 

When, if ever, an answer is obtained, it may clear up 
more obscurities than one. It can hardly be given, for one 
thing, without more or less telling us who in a matter of 
this sort the “authorities” are. As it is, most people 
would be somewhat puzzled to tell who is legally bound to 
proceed against Weir. Any policeman on the spot cer- 
tainly was, and perhaps any of the lieges who happened to 
hear the alleged incitements to murder. What the exact 
legal obligation of Mr. Monro or Mr. Marrnews may be is 
not quite clear; and of that fact the Home Office will, 
no doubt, take full advantage. But, in truth, the question 
of legal obligation is a very subordinate one. Whatever 
the truth may be as to it, the fact remains that that one of 
Her Masesty’s principal Secretaries of State who is at 
the head of the department to which is given the general 
supervision of all matters of internal administration is 
bound, as a political and administrative duty, to see that 
such conduct as Wetr’s is duly repressed. In the present 
case the duty has been tardily discharged. It may possibly 
be the case that subordinates failed to do their work ; and, 
if that is so, the Home Secretary stands acquitted of 
blame in this matter. Unhappily, however, we do not in 
the least expect to hear that this has been the cause of the 
delay. There is, unfortunately, only too much evidence to 
show that Mr. Matruews allows himself to be influeneed 
by considerations of a purely political kind, which do not 
make for the efficient discharge of his duties as a guardian 
of public order. We have only to quote once more bis amazing 
refusal to recognize the existence of organized intimidation in 
the docks if any proof is asked for ; and if that is not enough, 
to add that he sanctioned by his silence Mr. Mownro’s 
disgraceful statement to Mr. Norwoop, that public opinion 
expected the police to do the work of protecting blacklegs 
with a tender regard for the feelings of strikers. With 
these and a half-dozen other pieces of evidence to guide 
us, we think it safer to conclude that want of orders from 
above rather than want of zeal below has to answer for this 


‘scandalous delay. Looking at what was said at the first 
‘appearance of Weir before Mr. Brince, we hope we show 


no very unchristian want of charity in wondering whether 
| Mr. Marruews wanted to find out what the Compositors’ 
Society thought of the language Weir used in its name 
before proceeding against him. If he was advised by his 
Chief Commissioner of Police, he must, to judge from the 
language of that official, have acted just in this way. Whether 
he acts by his advice or not, it is undeniable that My». 
Marruews has allowed Mr. Monro to use the police in an 
unprecedented manner throughout the whole of the last 
four months of strike. It was deliberately held back during 
the dock strike, it was very slackly employed till the 
gas strikes began, it has only been properly employed since 
there has been an undeniable expression of public disap- 
proval of the conduct of the Gas-workers’ Union. All 
along the Home Office has encouraged or permitted a 
policy of waiting on Providence on the part of the 
police. The security of property and the freedom of labour 
have been sacrificed lest, we cannot but think, unpopularity 
should be incurred by resistance to a prevailing craze. The 
inevitable result has been that the public authority has 
been allowed to become contemptible. Weir's menaces 
were only the last of a long series of similar brutal threats 
which have become continually more common and more 
violent since the immunity and encouragement given to the 
rowdyism of the Dock Strikers’ Committee. This is no 
reason why WER should not be punished if the case against 
him is proved, The folly of agitators is not to be allowed 
to go on because it has gone on. But neither is the faet 
that these same authorities are beginning to be dimly con- 
scious that they have made a mistake to be held to be-a 
reason why they should be considered exempt from respon- 
sibility for their past mismanagement. 

One very sufficient reason against granting them any 
such indemnity is that the need for resolute application of 
the law with a single-minded devotion to duty, and no 
regard whatever for temporary popularity, is by no means 
over. The strike mania is not extinct nor are the Union 
Committees less ready to effect their purposes by violence. 
Within the last few days the Amalgamated Firemen an,l 
Seamen’s Society has at last begun to picket the ships on the 


river in order to stop the delivery of coal to the South Metro- 
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politan Gas Company. We have, in fact, to deal witha de- 
finite case, not of combination among workmen for their own 
ends—which is iegal—but of combination between Union 
Committees to interfere with the freedom of third parties, 
which has at least much the look of conspiracy. It isdistinctly 
the duty of the Home Office to bring the question to a test. 
The public interest is menaced, and it is the duty of the 
public authority to protect it. We dare say tkat Mr. 
Marrnnws will be encouraged in some quarters to stand 
neutral. Mr, F.O. Crump, who wrote to the 7'imes on 
Monday, is a representative person. He wishes to set up 
an Anti-Trades-Union Union to fight those bodies with 
their own weapons apparently, and is sure that nothing else 
will do. He is even of opinion that a man must be “a fool” 
who cannot recognize the fact tliat “To talk of getting help 
“from the common law in the face of such dangers 
“as this is like asking for a glass of water when 
“you are fainting from the growing heat of a waking 
“* volcano upon which you are seated.” Mr. F.O. Crump and 
many like-minded persons would probably when seated on 
a waking volcano endeavour to obtain relief by lighting a 
counter-tire of their own. The policy does not seem to us 
adequate. Without denying that there are fools about, and 
busy in these days, we have yet to learn that what distin- 
_guishes them is a wish to see the common law which exists 
for the protection of all set in motion by those authorities 
who exist in order to use the public force for the defence and 
in the service of the law. We do not know what law and 
mithorities are here for at all if the community is to do its 
own police by direct voluntary action. , For the rest, we 
have yet to learn by experience that the common law is in- 
capable of dealing with such combination against the public 
good as is now threatened by the Firemen and Seamen’s 
Union. Many persons will, of course, talk about the 
danger of making martyrs, and the little good which comes 
of punishing individuals. But a man must be a fool, as Mr. 
F. O. Crump would say in his direct style, who does not 
see that, if you martyrize all the members of Union Com- 
mittees who conspire, there will be none left to go on con- 
.spiring. A man must also belong to the large and im- 
portant body we have named who has not learnt by recent 
experience that these strikes “ from sympathy” have been 
undertaken at the instigation of the “ executives.” If the 
members of these bodies are made to understand that such 

. conduct will be dangerous to them personally, and not only 
to the unlucky workmen whom they induce to quarrel with 
their bread-and-butter, our experience of human nature 
leads us to think that they will probably be found to be 
more cautious in future. In any case, it is monstrous that 
the firemen and seamen should be allowed to interfere, by 
open intimidation, with the freedom of trade, as they are 
now actually doing. 


COLONEL SIR HENRY YULE. 


A. MONG the deaths of 1889 none brought a deeper loss 
than that of Colonel Sir Henry YuLE to learning 
and to his numerous friends. After many months of infirm 
hodily health, which in no way affected the energy of his 
mind and the accuracy of his wonderful memory, Colonel 
Ye passed away on December 30, conscious nearly to the 
last. A debilitating disease had long confined him to his 
rooms, and permitted him to enjoy but little society, save 
that of his books. In his work he was as freshly interested 
as ever; he was revising and preparing for the press a 
collected edition of his essays. He had also gathered some 
notes on a curious topic which no one could have illustrated 
like himself—the historical narrative, at dates variously 
remote, of the more famous and curious feats in Oriental 
_and barbarous magic. The stories of such things as the 
mango-tree trick, cups and dishes served by invisible hands, 
the climbing up a rope tossed into the air, the mutilation and 
resuscitation of men’s bodies, and whatever else hangs in the 
horderland of myth, glamour, conjuring, and hypnotism, 
were familiar to him in many rare and ancient records, as 
well asin the fugitive literature of modern India. This 
was a mere trifling by-work, an amusement in his more 
serious studies, geographical, historical, and philological. 

A great traveller, a great authority on Central Asia, 
Ava, and Burmah, an energetic officer of Engineers in the 
old Company’s days, Colonel Yuie was also a man of the 
most delightful humour, the most charming manner, the 
most loyal and kindly character, and the most various 
accomplishments. He drew well, and illustrated his own 


work on Sir Artuur Puayre’s Mission to the Court of 
Burmah, in which he took part. Few readers will forget 
his portrait of the hirsute native woman with her pathetic 
expression, like the wistful face of a dog. He also 
designed the monument on the well of Cawnpore. He 
wrote excellent verses in Scots as well as in English, and 
kept up a friendly acquaintance with the Greek classics, 
He was the friend of Gorpon, inconsolable for the cireum- 
stances of his death. The debt of learning to Colonel Yute 
is immense, nor is it easy to say whether the scientific 
reader or the student for mere pleasure owes most to his 
delightful and erudite editions of Ser Marco Poto. On 
retiring from active service Colonel Yue lived long in 
Italy, and then arranged and organized the astonishing 
masses of knowledge which he brought to the elucidation 
of his favourite hero, the great Venetian explorer of the 
East, the Cotumsus of a continent. 

Colonel Yuue’s latest large work was his edition of the 
Diary of Mr. Witt1am Henaes, published for the Hakluyt 
Society (1887-1889). All his minute learning about 
Indian matters is expended in his notes, and he has cleared 
up in these volumes the whole romantic history of the Pitt 
Diamond. His Hobson Jobson is an amusing and instruc- 
tive manual of Anglo-Indianisms, excellent material for 
future historians. But his services to knowledge, great as 
they are, seem now less present to the memory than the 
beauty and charm of his private life, the modesty, the 
industry, the hospitality, and kindness of his character. 
Born in 1820, he was not a very old man—-as age is now 
reckoned—in years, and in intellect and affection he was 
always young. But hisarduous labours in trying climates, the 
energy of his application to study, and the wear and tear of 
a heart singularly tender, made him old in the body almost 
before his time. His last days lacked no consolation that 
old friendships and the religion in which he lived and died 
could minister. ‘ Meantime,” as Gortne wrote to Scorr 
on the death of Byron, “the best consolation for us, the 
“ survivors, is to consider that, as the departed is not 
“ alone, but has joined the spiritual company of noble, 
“ high-hearted men, capable of love, friendship, and confi- 
“ dence, that had left this sphere before him, so we still 
“ have kindred spirits on earth, with whom we have a right 
“to feel a brother-like connexion—which, indeed, is our 
“ richest inheritance.” 


IRELAND. 


HE retirement of Mr. Justice O’Hacan from the post 

of Judicial Land Commissioner will, of course, be a 

loss to the Court over which he presides. Strange as it 
may appear to a lawyer—or, rather, as it would appear if 
lawyers were not, like everybody else, if with more diffi- 
culty than some people, adaptable to new and incongruous 
conditions—the Land Commission Court has succeeded, we 
imagine, in creating a sort of judicial tradition for itself, 
which tends to a certain extent to mitigate the gross 
anomaly and offence to all sound legal conceptions which is 
involved in its very principle of being; and this tradition 
will naturally be a little weakened by the resignation of the 
original chief—in fact, if not in name—of the tribunal. It 
is curious, and it is not quite so satisfactory as a weak- 
minded amiability may regard it, to compare the feelings 
now aroused by Mr. Justice O’Hacan’s resignation with 
those which would have been excited by it in the minds of 
a good many lawyers and not a few “old-fashioned ” poli- 
ticians if it had occurred seven years or soago. The very 
first utterances of the late Commissioner on opening the 
proceedings of the new Court contained the once-celebrated 
dictum about its being the duty of the tribunal to fix such 
a rent as would enable the tenant to “live and thrive 
“on his holding”; and many people were not a little 
scandalized by it. Nor was that effect a surprising one. 
It was a new thing, and not a very agreeable thing, to hear 
from the lips of a judge the statement that his decisions 
would have to be governed by considerations, not of law or 
equity, but of a sort of vague political economy applied to 
the individual suitor. It was something of a shock, even 
for those who thought they were prepared for it, to find 
that a tribunal, styled judicial, was avowedly going to pro- 
ceed on the principle, not of weighing the rights of litigants 
against each other, but of comparing their respective 
financial positions, and awarding to the successful party, 
not merely so much as he might seem to be entitled to, but 
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so much as would make him comfortable. Probably Mr. | and dignity, “ forced an open door ”—just to show what he 


Justice O’HacaN was astonished at the stir his words 
created ; indeed, there is evidence in subsequent observa- 
tions of his that he was. That is what generally happens 
when the utterances of any man who has fully grasped and 
frankly described a new situation fall upon the ears of men 
who have hitherto only more or less indolently and in- 
curiously contemplated it. The newly appointed Land 
Commissioner had well considered and had thoroughly 
mastered the fact that he and his colleagues appointed 
under the Land Act of 1881 had been commissioned, 
not to administer justice, in any sense in which a 
lawyer could understand the word, but to act in 
the capacity of a sort of judicial almoners, whose duty it 
was to administer, out of a fund compulsorily provided by 
their landlords, relief to the Irish tenantry, on principles as 
nearly approaching those acted on in Courts of law as the 
very abnormal nature of the case admitted. The “live and 
“thrive” dictum of Mr. Justice O’Hacan, which was 
regarded by many startled people as his supposed statement 
of the minimum of his obligations as an almoner, was, we 
can quite imagine, regarded with satisfaction by the Com- 
missioner himself as giving the maximum extent of his 
deviation from the principles which govern the law. So 
different are the impressions produced by viewing the same 
object from different standpoints. Let us add, in justice to 
the retiring functionary, that he does in fact appear to have 
acted in accordance with this latter theory of his meaning, 
and that the decisions of his Court have departed no 
further from ordinary principles of law and justice than 
the necessities of the situation demanded. This, neverthe- 
Jess, does not alter the fact that the Land Commission 
Court remains what it always was—an abuse of legal 
processes and a counterfeit of legal safeguards; the ex- 
pression of an attempt, eminently worthy of its author, to 
give a false air of regularity and equity to what was 
simply confiscation by draping it in the trappings of justice. 
And that the public have got so used to it as actually to 
think and talk of the Land Commissioners as though they 
‘were judges in the proper and nobler sense of the term is 
a circumstance to be regarded not with complacency, but 
with humiliation. 


It has fallen appropriately to the lot of the most gushing 
member of the Parnellite party to pay the most touching 
tribute to the “ union of hearts” which has been paid to it 
since its discovery, together with the wickedness of the 
political Union, by Mr. Guiapstone. The retiring Lorp 
Mayor of Dustin (to prevent misconception, let us remark 
that the word “ retiring,” as employed above, is a participle 
and not an adjective) has just celebrated the expiration of 
his term of office by a farewell dinner at the Mansion 
House, at which some three or four hundred guests, in- 
cluding several members of Parliament, were bidden, and at 
which his Lordship, greatly daring, had resolved to intro- 
duce a startling innovation. This was nothing less than 
the replacement ofthe QueEN’s name at the head of the 
list of toasts. Nothing could have been more graceful than 
this compliment to Mr. Giapstong, who, after all, cannot 
help being himself the servant of the British Crown, and 
has atoned to the utmost of his power by doing his best 
to impair its authority over those who, like the majority of 
Mr. Sextoy’s guests, have for a long time been too ill 
affected towards the institution to be willing to pay even 
a formal after-dinner compliment to its representative. 
Mr. Sexton seems to have felt this, and resolved, with 
the impulsive generosity of his nature, to “strengthen Mr. 
“* GLADSTONE’s hands,” as it is called, by an act of gracious 
courtesy to Mr. Guapstonr’s Sovereign. At the same time, 
the accomplished orator showed the fullest consciousness of 
the delicacy of his task, and the danger of provoking one of 
those hostile demonstrations which Sir Caartes Russe. 
on a memorable occasion mistook for loyal applause. Mr. 
Sexton’s speech accordingly was a model of tact. The 
company, he said, would show that, “ from no selfish motive, 
“ they honestly respected the QuEEN, who had, during her 
“ long reign, set a good example to her Court and by her 
“‘ life.” Which, of course, was very good of Mr. Sexton to 
say, though it seems to carry with it a perhaps delusive echo, 
as of something that we have heard before. Coming a little 
nearer to business, the Lorp Mayor proceeded to observe 
that “the Royal veto was as dead as Jutius Casar”; that 
“any attempt to revive it would be attended with disaster 
“to the Monarchy itself” ; but that they had “no reason to 
“ believe that the QueEN would exercise the Royal veto 
“against the rights of Ireland.” Having thus, with grace 


and the “ bhoys” would do if any one had the impudence 
to shut it forninst them—Mr. Sexton went on to say that 
“ it was in a spirit of confidence in the determination of the 
“ English people to do justice to Ireland, in the first place, 
“and, in the second place, in a spirit of confidence 
“ that, when the time came, the QUEEN, in good faith and 
“ with readiness, would ratify the will of the people, that he 
“ asked them to do honour to Her Masesty.”, He then 
formally proposed his toast. Great is the power of 
eloquence ; as great as that of music in the ap#ient myth. 
Orpuevs with his lute made trees and the mountain-tops 
that freeze bow themselves when he did sing ; and so moving 
was Mr. Sexton’s appeal that it apparently produced the 
same effect on the frigid and rigid Parnellites around him. 
They neither hissed nor groaned, nor shouted -“ Gop save 
“ Ireland !” nor struck up “ The Wearing of the Green,” nor 
betrayed in any other way signs of the resentment which Mr. 
Sexton's outrage on their patriotic sensibilities might have 
been expected to arouse. We are actually told that 
“ the majority stood up”—fancy! the majority! say, two 
hundred and one out of four hundred—but “there was 
“no drinking of the toast, and the only mark of respect 
“ was a significant silence.” The toast, in short, was re- 
ceived like the obituary pronouncement over the grave 
of departed loyalty, which, indeed, it was. Not a cheer 
was heard, not a musical note from the band which 
made the room resound when subsequent toasts were pro- 

; and “some of the company,” it is added, “who had 
“more honesty and spirit than to be parties to a trans- 
“ parent sham, retained their seats.” There is no denying 
that the attachment of the Irish Nationalists to the 
“ golden link ”—which is not the last link to be severed, 
except in speeches at Cincinnati—might have been more 
enthusiastically displayed. But we ought not perhaps to 
expect too much all at once. It may be that when the 
“union of hearts” has existed for a few years longer, 
Mr. Sexron’s guests will actually have grown so 
sympathetic with us as to be able to refrain from conduct 
which is regarded as a gross and wanton outrage by those 
in whose fraternal embrace they are supposed to be locked. 


THE BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
RAILWAY PLUNGERS. 


IR EDWARD WATKIN stands by his Channel 
Tunnel scheme, and once more declares his “ firm 
“intention of carrying out the project.” Parliament is 
again to be moved on behalf of the plan—by private Bill ; 
and though he may be again defeated, the House of Com- 
mons is to understand that Sir Epwarp is not to be put off, 
but is determined to have his own way sooner or later. 
Hereupon some wonder is expressed at Sir Epwaxp’s 
courage and persistency, which we are called upon to 
admire even though we are convinced that it is directed 
upon a profitless, dangerous, altogether foolish enterprise. 
Sir Epwarp is also supposed to prove by his persistency 
that he has complete faith in the undertaking from the 
commercial point of view, at any rate; which is something, 
considering his experience and his success in railway busi- 
ness. It is to be remarked, however, that this is not an ad- 
venture, like jumping into Niagara Falls, where one person 
alone takes the risk. Sir Epwarp is associated with a con- 
siderable number of individuals, members of the Channel 
Tunnel Company ; and it may be seen from the Report of 
their last meeting that these gentlemen are as full of energy, 
fire,and vigouras their chairman himself. We have therefore 
to extend our aimiration for these qualities in the abstract 
to some hundreds of persons. But it is not so easy to do 
that as to settle it on one heroic individual alone. Inquiry 
as to what these others mean by their persistency will 
come in; and we have not to go far to find a complete and 
satisfactory answer. The plain truth of it we take to be 
this. Inspired by the projector of a loftier Eiffel Tower for 
a city which is generally invisible (through its own imme- 
morial fogs) at a very moderate height from the ground, 
these gentlemen have put a heap of money into the Channel 
Tunnel venture. Had the project been allowed to proceed, 
its “‘ magnificence” would probably have drawn a large 
number of persons with savings and imagination to com- 
pete for shares—as in the case of the yet more magnificent 
Panama scheme; and thus the investment would have 
turned out very well for the judicious. As it is, what has 
happened? The project has not been allowed to proceed. 
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Many thousands of pounds were spent before leave was first 
applied for. When leave was refused, and again when it 
was again refused, the indomitable Sir Epwarp recom- 
mended that more thousands should be spent in continuing 
the works. His calculation was obvious. It was not 
merely that the House of Commons would yet soften its 
heart at the voice of civilization, but that when it could be 
shown that a vast sum of money had already been ex- 
pended on the undertaking, and that every penny of it 
would be buried under the sea if the works were stopped, 
hon. members would shrink from incurring the grave re- 
sponsibility of stopping them. To be sure, the Company had 
been warned by the Government, through the medium of the 
far-from-unadventurous or uncommercial Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
that the works must be suspended till Parliamentary warrant 
for them had been obtained. But the embodiment of gallant 
little Wales was not to be daunted by that injunction. Unless 
the Company has been much belied, the tunnelling was still 
continued—that is to say, more money was spent in defiance 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s warning and in furtherance of Sir 
Epwarp Wartkrn’s calculation. The consequence is that the 
shareholders—and more particularly, perhaps, the leading 
members of the Company—now stand to lose a heavy amount 
of cash outright if the scheme is not allowed to goon. In 
that case it will prove the deadest of dead losses. If, on the 
other hand, an enabling Bill is got through Parliament, how 
much will these poor gentlemen be relieved! The magnifi- 
cent undertaking all agog, shares will rise, and he may 
“ unload” upon the market who will. Here is explanation 
enough of the invincible courage of the Company; and 
therefore the Times is not quite right in ‘arguing that the 
application which has now been deposited at the Private 
Bill Office is in no sense a private Bill. Technically, that 
assertion may be correct. ‘True it is that no private person 
or private interest is directly attacked by the scheme ; but, 
as matters have been managed in the council-room of the 
Company (which is, we believe, roofed by Sir Epwarp 
Warkin’s hat), private interests are involved in the passing 
of the Bill to an unusual and even singular extent. In 
effect, indeed, it may now be regarded, in the main, as a 
Bill for the Relief of certain Railway Plungers. 


Of course Sir Epwarp Watkin himself is kept in full 
action by other and higher motives. We do not allude 
to his concern for the advancement of Civilization and the 
heralding of Peace. Perhaps Sir Epwarp Warkry would 
himself admit, were he retired on his laurels and invest- 
ments, that that sort of thing is really little more than 
common form nowadays, and not quite respectable at that. 
He knows that Civilization would suffer nothing, that 
Peace might even heave a sigh of relief, if the House of 
Commons were not only to reject his Bill once more, but 
even to order him to block up that unfinished path beneath 
the wave. But to be beaten !|—to bring upon his Company 
all that frightful expense in the veriest cockiness of enter- 
prise (for so it would be called), appeals to sentiments with 
which Stock Exchange “quotations” have nothing to do. 
If we remember aright, he has somewhere said that “ im- 
“ possible” is a word that has never been admitted into his 
vocabulary. So far, perhaps, it has been sternly excluded ; 
but what of the possibility of looking forward to the day 
when, with his own hands, he closes the books of the 
Channel Tunnel Company, and with his own lips declares 
it wound up? “Impossible” bursts from those lips when- 
ever the vision rises into view; and hence the resolute 
determination with which he pursues an object which will 
never be attained till England is governed by madness ab- 
solute or is conquered and annexed to France. Then, of 
course, the Channel Tunnel will be made, and made with 
English money ; but with no Sir Epwarp WarKIN to direct 
the works and control the expenditure. 

The truth is that his case at the present moment very 
much resembles that of M. pe Lesseps a little while 
ago. Blinded by a success that blinded others too, the 
great Frenchman entered on a tremendous project which 
also was to unite nations, girdle them with peace, glut 
them with prosperity, and pay extremely good dividends. 
He was a famous engineer; he had at command dozens of 
engineers who, if they were much less famous, were far 
more capable than himself. With their assistance, and 
the aid of an imagination that was trusted to melt rocks 
whenever they proved obdurate to inferior appliances, 
the making of the Panama Canal appeared perfectly prac- 
ticable ; while as to the returns, the best actuaries and the 
lowest estimates proved that they must be enormous. In 
point of fact, it was an utterly wild and ridiculous project 


from the first; but for a very simple reason. It failed at 
one point only. M. pe LesseEps’s imagination did not work 
as he, in fancy, saw that it would. It played upon rocks 
and rivers in aid of the inferior appliances (which yet 
cost millions of money to set in operation), but it failed 
to melt an ounce of the one or turn so much as a bucket- 
ful of the other. Then what heroic resolution never 
to give in! what invincible courage still to carry on the 
work—courage that was, in fact, mere desperation and the 
madness of distracted vanity. Then, crash! Now Sir 
Epwarp Watkin is not M. Lesseps exactly, and the 
Channel Tunnel is not nearly so preposterous a scheme from 
the engineering and financial point of view as the Panama 
Canal. But there is a touch of the Frenchman in our own 
Sir Epwarp Wary; the difficulties of the Tunnel scheme 
have been very much trusted to imagination too—as in the 
matter of running a sufficient number of trains to pay ex- 
penses, without choking the passengers and engine-drivers 
with accumulated foulness in that enormously long tunnel ; 
and there is the same indomitable courage, bred of senti- 
ments like those that proved so shockingly ruinous in 
the other case. Sir Epwarp should be warned, then, in 
time. It may seem hard to abandon all that money in 
the Tunnel works; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
more would not be lost in them if they were allowed to 
go on, and they will not be allowed to goon. Rated at the 
best, the Channel Tunnel is a gigantic “fad,” with every 
prospect of becoming an unprofitable one. But it is a great 
deal more and worse than that ; so much and so manifestly 
worse that it cannot be permitted. That is a firmly settled 
thing ; and we humbly but confidently recommend the 
Company not to spend another shilling on their foolish 
enterprise. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MUMMY. 


FTER Mr. Waits Bunce had unrolled a middle-class 
mummy at University College a curious little dis- 
cussion arose in the Zimes about an English corpse of 
mummy-like peculiarities. The mystery of this mummy 
should puzzle nobody, least of all Mr. Riper Haccarp, 
who has taken a hand in the controversy. The Rev. Mr. 
Brooke, of St. Mary Woolnoth, began the fray, which is 
confused, because Mr. Brooke is not, apparently, of a clear 
and scientific mind. About three years ago, when the 
crypts and lower chapels of St. Mary Woolnoth were sealed 
up, Mr. Brooke explored them. He found among the 
tumbled coffins a shell without “the leaden coffin proper. 
“ On removing the lid,” he says, “there lay before me the 
“ body of a young woman, beautifully preserved, her flesh 
“as full and firm as in life, but of a dark copper colour.” 
The hair was “rich chestnut”; there was no cover or 
shroud, save a small piece of rough canvas, about three 
inches square, lying loose on the abdomen. There was a 
large incision in the right side, made, Mr. Brooke supposes, 
for the purpose of embalming. Mr. Brooke put the date 
of burial nearly one hundred and sixty years ago, “ and, -s 
‘ the date was on the coffin, this was confirmed by reference 
“ to my registers.” Mr. Brooke, as will appear, wrote from 
memory, and incorrectly. He concluded that the general 
manner of embalming is “ the same as that of 2,700 years 
“ ago,” which is the more funny, as he never proved that 
his young woman had been embalmed at all. Why people 
should take the trouble of embalming a body, and then 
bury it naked, does not appear, for Mr. Brooke's theory 
that the wrappings might decay, leaving only three square 
inches of coarse cloth, does not carry conviction. 


Mr. Rwer Haccarp, who has a professional acquaint- 
ance with mummies, from that of MEN-KA-RA downwards, 
took this point. He knew no Egyptian mummies whose 
flesh is “full and firm as if in life.” Moreover, mummies 
are bandaged. Mr. Haacarp thinks that the “old Egyp- 
“ tian word for mummy ” meant “ that which is bandaged.” 
Mr. Brooke replied wildly that the word “ mummy” was 
derived from the Persian mém, or Arabic miim, meaning 
“ wax.” This, of course, has nothing to do with the case. 
Mr. Haccarp did not say anything about the word 
“ mummy,” but about the old Egyptian term. Then Mr. 
Haaearp asked whether the young woman’s body had been 
covered with wax, and what the lady’s name was in the 
parish register. These inquiries are of interest to amateurs 
in mummying, because, if we could do it better a hundred 
and sixty years ago than the Egyptians, it would be 
pleasant to know how we did it, “‘ with singular science and 
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“success, and at a period when the art was rarely fol- 
lowed.” 

Mr. Brooke replied that he was wrong in his date; he 
should have said 190 years ago, not 160. He does not 
know the lady’s name; there were a dozen names on the 
register for 1699. Were they all names of young women ? 
How many of them are names of young women? It is 
difficult to bring Mr. Brooke to the point. As to Mr. 
Hacearp’s mummies, they must have been second-rate 
mummies ; for CHAMPOLLION-FickAc and Miss Epwarps 
say that the best Theban specimens are yellowish, flexible, 
and elastic, whereas Mr. Haccarp knows no mummies 
plump and fair of flesh, like Tawtange. Mr. Brooke observed 
no trace of wax on the body in the crypt. The leaden coffin 
had fallen by its weight from the top of some wooden 
cofiins. “I have often,” says Mr. Brooke, “ while conduct- 
“ing the service in the church above, heard the coffins 
“ tumbling about in the vault below.” This is ugsome, but 
confirms our own theory. 

Mr. Haccarp answered that, out of GavuTier’s Roman 
@une Momie, he never saw nor heard of a mummy full and 
firm of flesh. Set: and Ramesgs II. were sure to have 
been well done; the limbs and bodies of both are as much 
withered as those of any other mummy. The photograph 
of the Puaraon of the Oppression justifies this account, we 
think. And why was the St. Mary’s body naked ? 

Mr. Brooke has asked for “a lady’s privilege—the last 
** word,” and replied ; but we are still in much doubt on 
the whole matter. Mr. Frank Diiion does not elucidate 
affairs by saying Mr. Haccarp “traces the word mummy to 
“an old Egyptian word,” which is exactly what he did not 
do; but thus is controversy conducted. Meanwhile, surely 
some more antique reference than that to Heropotus might 
be found about mummification. The “Ritual of Em- 
‘“ balmment,” in two incomplete MSS., exists, and describes 
“ the prayers and operations employed by the priests when 
“ converting the corpse into a mummy.” They have been 
translated and annotated by M. Maspero (Mémoire sur 
quelques Papyrus du Louvre, pp. 14-106). This document 
might be consulted by the curious, The embalmer, says 
M. Masrero, was magician, priest, and surgeon in one. 
“Each limb received from him the oil incorruptible, and 
“he recited the prayers which nourish the continuance of 
“life. A thousand little magical objects, inserted in the 
“ bandages, helped to the same end” (Maspero, Com- 
mentaire sur le Livre II d@Hérodote, p. 21, 1879). Mr. 
Brooke’s mummy enjoyed none of these advantages, and 
does not seem to have been any the worse. 

The plain, obvious theory which has been strangely 
overlooked is that the so-called mummy of St. Mary 
Woolnoth is really a Vampire. This explains the ghastly 
noises which Mr. Brooke has often heard from the crypts 
during service. This explains the strange unseemly mode 
of her burial. And this is just about as scientific as the 
statements of Mr. Brooke. 


SWAZILAND. 


HAT is known of Sir Francis pe WinTon’s mission 

to Swaziland is not of a nature to remove the fear 

that the British Government is preparing for another 
surrender in South Africa. The fear is not so much caused 
by what is known of his négotiations with President 
KRUGER, or even by the appointment of the mixed Com- 
mission, as by the fact that we have entered into negotia- 
tions with the Transvaal Government at all. Negotiations, 
even when the word is properly used, imply mutual conces- 
sions, and we see no reason why Her Magesty’s Govern- 
ment should concede anything to the Boers in Swaziland, or 
elsewhere—no reason, that is, except its unwillingness to re- 
sist menaces from Pretoria, or face discontent at Cape Town. 
With us, too, of late, negotiations in South Africa have 
too commonly meant only abject yielding with a show of 
attempt to keep up our dignity. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment is what it is because the Boers took an opportunity to 
rebel when we had freed them from the salutary fear of the 
“ celibate man-killing machine” in Zululand, and because 
in a shameful hour a British Government was found to 
betray the honour, and the interests of the Empire. It is 
idle to suppose that a State with such antecedents, still 
governed as it is by the men who extorted the surrender of 
the British Government, will ever be other than hostile to 
us—and somewhat contemptuously hostile. Therefore, it 
is a mistake to enter into negotiations with it at all as te 


the disposal of native territory on its border and ours unless 
we are really prepared to permit it to overbear us in South 
Africa. A much better course—a wiser one and, in the 
long run, a more humane—would be to neglect it entirely, 
and, if it chose to be offended and resent the neglect, to 
take the opportunity to crush it for good. 

For the present, however, the question is what is to be 
done with Swaziland, and to us it seems very clear that 
what ought to be done is to establish a British Protectorate. 
It is impossible to let the country alone. That independence 
of which the Swazis talk cannot now be more than a 
figure of speech. A people which has to ask, as the Swazis 
have wisely done, that the liquor traffic should be pro- 
hibited by its white neighbours is a dependent people. 
It is no longer able to protect itself. Its territory is over- 
run by white adventurers whom it may not expel, and 
it is threatened with destruction by force and by cor- 
ruption. The one chance of safety for it, for such salva- 
tion as the facts of the case make possible, lies in the 
exercise of a humane and vigorous protectorate by a civi- 
lized State. We do not insist on the truth that a protecto- 
rate by the British Government is likely to be the most 
humane to the Swazis. That, of itself, would not be a 
reason for taking the country. It would be for the good 
of much the greater part of the earth’s surface if it 
were governed by Englishmen; but that is not a reason 
for launching into a policy of general annexation. The 
one unanswerable reason for taking Swaziland firmly 
in hand is that it is manifestly our interest todo so. The 
general scramble for Africa is still in progress, and every 
square mile of it either has fallen, or is likely to fall, into 
the hands of one of the rivals. It behoves us to see that so 
important a part of it as Swaziland, which already touches 
British territory or protectorates to North and to South, 
falls into ours. Complete control over it will help to secure 
an unbroken belt of country from Natal to the Lakes, and 
will increase our power on the coast, though it does not 
itself touch the sea, We donot know what rights the Trans- 
vaal can have in the country, what the Boers can be doing 
there except as our rivals, or what they can have to offer 
us elsewhere in return for concessions. One argument is 
advanced on behalf of the Boers which has a certain sort of 
plausibility. It is that the influx of British immigrants 
into the Transvaal will lead to the swamping of the Boer 
population, and will bring their territory back into the 
Empire. This, as we allow, is a plausible-looking conten- 
tion, and we hope the prophecy may turn out to be correct ; 
but as long as it is only a prophecy we do not think it 
enough toacton. Of two things the one must happen, either 
the English immigrants will bring the Transvaal back into 
the British Empire, or they will not. If they do, then it will 
have been superfluous to have conceded either part or 
whole of Swaziland to the Boer Government while it 
yet existed. If they do not, then it will have been imbecile 
to have made concessions to a most greedy and aggressive 
little enemy of the Empire. The partisans of friendly 
arrangement with the Boers may also ask themselves how 
far it is likely that the loyalty of English colonists to the 
Government of the mother-country will be promoted bya 
display of what they are certain to consider weakness. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH v. MR. PARNELL. 


T is often desirable, in political as in other forms of 
controversy, to address to an adversary an appeal which 

is not in the Jeast likely to elicit a reply, but which will 
serve to draw public attention to the fact that no reply is 
forthcoming and to fix an adversary with the responsibility of 
withholding it. From this point of view the argumentative 
tactics adopted by Sir MicuarL Hicks-Beacn in comment- 
ing on Mr. ParyeELw’s most recent speeches were certainly 
well chosen. The Presipent of the Boarp of Trave takes 
Mr. PaRrnE.t’s attitude of “moderation” seriously, as is 
the most effective way of treating it, and, accepting the 
programme sketched out by him for the work of a Home 
Rule Parliament as a bona fide statement of the measures 
to which such a body would at once devote themselves, he 
puts its author upon the proof of his preliminary assump- 
tion that Home Rule is a necessary condition to carrying 
them out. If the “ Nationalists” desire nothing so much 
as to “ instruct the people in farming ; to look after arterial 
“ drainage ; to improve harbours ; to develop inland navi- 
“ gation ; and to promote languishing fisheries,” how comes 
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it, Sir Micna™t Hicks-Beacu asks, that they steadfastly 
refuse all ass'stance to the attempt of the Govern- 
ment to pass measures for Ireland having these precise 
objects in view? Proposals, as he says, for these very 
purposes formed an important part of the policy of 
Ministers when they assumed office, not only in 1886, 
but in 1885, and if only a comparatively small part of them 
have hitherto received the sanction of Parliament, that is 
due, Sir Micnar. Hicks-Beacu ventures to say, “ not so 
“‘ much to Radical opposition as to the very languid support 
“they have received from Mr. Parnett and his immediate 
“ followers.” How are we to reconcile that ardour for 
the “ development of the resources” of Ireland which they 
display on the platform with the apathy with which they 
appear to regard that cause in Parliament ? 

In terms, of course, we all know Mr. ParNet’s answer 
well enough. He contends that, unless Home Rule is 
granted, these purposes cannot be properly and effectively 
carried out. That is what he says; but it is one thing to 
emit a general proposition of this kind and another to 
establish it by “ condescension upon particulars.” What 
are the causes which usually prevent schemes for developing 
the resources of a country from being properly and effec- 
tively carried out? Substantially they reduce themselves to 
three. The first is financial unsoundness in the schemes 
themselves, such, for instance, as their involving heavier 
pecuniary charges than can be recouped out of their results. 
The other two causes are, respectively, the administrative 
incapacity and the moral untrustworthiness of the persons 
charged with the execution of these schemes. Now which 
of these three causes can Mr. Parnei make out, to the satis- 
faction of reasonable men, to be a mere cause of failure 
more likely to present itself under the Imperial adminis- 
tration of Imperial schemes than under the Home Rule 
administration of Home Rule schemes of development? If 
it is doubtful whether the return to be expected from 
them will meet the charges of introducing them, in which 
set of circumstances is this doubt likely to be the more 
serious; when the expenditure is met out of money 
raised on the credit of the United Kingdom or when 
it is met out of money raised on the credit of a 
Home-Ruled Ireland? Such a question does not bear 
asking, and we may pass at once to the other possible causes 
of failure. Is, then, the administration of the development 
fund likely to be conducted in a more capable or trust- 
worthy fashion under a Home Rule system than under 
that which at present prevails? The adminisirators of the 
fund under the present system would be the Irish Board 
of Works. If Hume Rule were granted to Ireland, they 
would be—who? Nobody knows. All that is known or 
may be assumed is that they would be Irish Nationalists, 
and of Irish Nationalist administration of public moneys 
nothing more is known than that, in the only country 
where it has had free play, efficiency and purity are the last 
qualities for which it has been remarkable. On the other 
hand, since nobody, so far as we know, has ever impugned 
the integrity of the Irish Board of Works, it follows that 
any charges against its competency must be founded on the 
allegation either that it is wanting in knowledge of the 
local circumstances of Ireland or that the defects in its 
constitution are such as to prevent this knowledge from 
being duly utilized. But both of these hypothetical objec- 
tions have been conclusively met by Sir Micuaen Hicks- 
Beacu. If local knowledge is wanting to the Board, why 
do not the Parnellites, by whom it is enjoyed in all 
requisite abundance, supply it? If the constitution of the 
Board is defective, why do they not make proposals for 
amending it? Neither of these two things will they do; 
and, as long as they so obstinately refrain from doing them, 
Mr. Parvyetu’s professions of zeal in the cause of the 
development of Irish resources will continue to be recog- 
nized for what they are—merely, that is to say, as so 
a attempts to throw dust in the eyes of the English 
public. 


A DISGRACE TO CIVILIZATION. 


WE learn by the telegrams from the United States 

that the press of Georgia and South Carolina has 
been led by recent events into an unwonted train of re- 
flections. The Augusta Chronicle (Georgia) declares lynch- 
ing to be a disgrace to civilization. The Charleston News 
says that lynching is without justification or excuse. It 
demands the arrest and punishment of the lynchers. It 


is not without reason that these respectable organs of 
public opinion have been exasperated into using this 
shockingly irreverent language about the most peculiar 
of American institutions. As a matter of fact, 
Georgia and {puth Carolina have, unless American 
journalism is ‘;gmancing with more than its usual 
fluency, been the scene of acts of violence such as could 
not be paralleled out of Afghanistan—and perhaps 
not in it. AsBpur Ranman would probably have something 
to say, and would as like as not send some heads hopping, 
if his dominions were disgraced by such an outrage as lately 
took place at Barnwell, South Carolina, to say nothing of 
what happened last week in the historic State of Georgia. 
But there is no Appur Rauman in the South of the free 
and enlightened West. The people is king there, and be- 
haves as the philosopher knows a king always will behave 
when he is unchecked by constitutional principle. 

In a town of Georgia, of which we do not care to re- 
member the name, a drunken riot took place on Christmas 
Day. A negro resisted arrest—there was a fight—the 
whites gathered in regiments, the blacks fled to an adjoining 
swamp ; the whites prowled about all night, firing volleys 
at intervals; twenty negroes were killed and two whites. 
When day came “several blacks were publicly flogged,” 
after which order reigned in that town in Georgia. At 
Barnwell, 8.C., there were eight negroes in prison on some 
charge not specified in the telegrams. Two hundred of the 
most distinguished citizens of Barnwell collected round the 
prison at night with a story about a cock and a bull—about 
a prisoner whom they were bringing to the gaoler. When 
the door was opened the two hundred most distinguished 
citizens rushed in, seized the eight negroes, tied them to 
trees, and fired volleys at them. ‘“ When the morning 
“ came the dead bodies were discovered riddled with bullets, 
“causing great excitement.” In the course of the day 
“ several of the leading inhabitants of Barnwell signed a 
“ statement apologizing for and explaining the lynching.” 
What the statement contained we are not told, but it was 
considered unsatisfactory, and “ indignation is generally ex- 
“ pressed throughout the country.” The Governor of the 
State has offered rewards, and the Charleston News uses 
the vigorous though pleonastic language we have quoted. 
It may be doubted, however, whether anything very 
serious will happen to the distinguished and leading 
citizens. Nobody seems to propose to do anything to the 
persons who fired into the swamp in Georgia. On the 
whole, it must be acknowledged that there is “ justification 
“and excuse” for the severe language of the Augusta 
Chronicle and the Charleston News. These scenes do, 
as a matter of fact, represent an amount of barbarism 
in the great Western Republic not to be paralleled out 
of—well, out of America. The States alone can be the 
States their parallel. Something remotely approaching it 
may be heard of in Russia during Jew-baiting. But even 
that only remotely approaches it. A Jew-baiting occurs 
only now and then, and is of the nature of a revolt. 
The massacres of negroes occur “all the time,” as the 
American language has it, and they are not revolts, but 
the means the sovereign people takes to enforce law and 
order. It is well that they should be insisted upon nowa- 
days when we are asked at every turn to profit by the fruit- 
ful political wisdom of America. ‘The negro question is a 
difficult one. It is very disagreeable to have to live along- 
side of a black population which is becoming more barbarous 
every day, and is particularly addicted to the crimes of 
arson and rape. That, however, is just what makes the 
difficulty of the question and would make the credit of 
dealing successfully with it. The political wisdom of 
America has invented nothing better than total neglect 
for the rule, with massacre as the frequent exception. Per- 
haps Mr. Bryce will explain where the instruction in all 
this lies for Europe, and how it illustrates the remarkable 
political faculty of the American people. What we 
so often get as examples do not satisfy us. It is so easy not 
to fight civil wars, when there is nothing to fight about. 
When there was, we know what happened. It is so easy to 
be contented when you are immensely prosperous, and to 
manage vestry affairs in a rather slovenly way in a vestry. 
Those things America does, but they do not amount to 
much. Where it basa really difficult question, what does 
it do? It fires into swamps in Georgia, and breaks into the 
gaol at Barnwell. They could do as well as that in Russia 
in the time of Ivan the Terrible. 
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AMERICAN GRAPHY. 


‘iy bitter cry which Mr. W. E. Norris has sent ring- 
ing through the columns of the Times will awaken an 
echo in many a heart. “ In a notice,” wails . “ofa recent 
“work of mine—Mrs. Fenton—your re\.ewer remarks 
“‘ upon the American style of orthography adopted therein, 
“ and takes exception—as well he may—to such words as 
“ ¢ traveled,’ ‘ offense,’ and ‘theater.’ May I be permitted 
“ to say that I am innocent of having thus foully murdered 
“‘ the QuEEn’s English? The story as it originally appeared 
“in Longman’s Magazine was not so disfigured ; but, un- 
“ fortunately, Messrs. Loncman printed it in book form 
“ from plates which they obtained from my American pub- 
“ lishers, and I knew nothing of the liberties which had 
“been taken with the text until the deed was done. 
“ Immediately after the appearance of the book I wrote 
“to Messrs. LonemMan, with the tears running down my 
“ pen, to repudiate all complicity in the crime which had 
“ been perpetrated in my name, and they have kindly pro- 
“mised that any future editions which may be issued 
“ shall be printed in the vernacular.” 


Perhaps it is hardly the fact that “ the vernacular” has 
any particular system of orthography affected to it ; but that 
is between Mr. Norris and his own conscience. He has un- 
doubtedly abundant cause for protest against the indignity 
which his novel has undergone. And he would be equally 
in his right if he were a less competen' writer of fiction 
than he is. Trashy as are many of the novels that issue 
weekly from the press, we cannot in justice say that even 
the trashiest deserves the affront of being printed with 
American spelling. Its “offense” is not so rank as that. 


Is it too late to hope that a great nation which, so far as 
we know, has never done any other violence to the decencies 
of language, unless it be here and there, for the purpose 
of saving time—may “ tak’ a thought and men’” in this 
matter of their dreadful orthography! Aiblins they might, 
if they could only be brought to see the hideous aspect of 
their printed books as others see them, and could only 
reflect that the saving of a few letters which some—and 
enly some—of their nightmare innovations secure to them, is 
really not worth the candle of the distress and disgust which 
they give to their brethren on this side of the Atlantic. 
Is it really worth while to write “traveled” as though it 
rhymed with “field”? What is an “1” more or less to a 
great nation that they should so barbarously disfigure 
a well-looking word for so small an economy? What is 
the saving of an “u” that they should insist upon our 
swallowing “honor” and “favor,” and, worst of all, 
“parlor”? And these gains, insignificant as they are, 
are the exception rather than the rule. When an 
American compositor has set up the word “defense,” how 
is he better off than the English printer who has used 
a “ec” instead of an “s”? If he is supposed to feel 
a glow of virtuous satisfaction at the thought that 
he has helped to perpetuate the memory of the word's 
derivation from the Latin, then with what sort of 
emotions must he be supposed to contemplate the word 
“ theater,” where he has wantonly varied the spelling of 
the derivative? And what in the privacy of his own home 
does the American compositor really think of the word 
‘“‘ knowledge”? Does he regard it as formed from the 
verb to “ know” and the termination “ ledge,” or from 
the verb to “ knowl” and the termination “ edge”? That 
he favours the latter derivation we have no reason to 
know] or even suppuse. But if he favours the former, why 
does he divide the word “ knowl-edge” in this maddening 
manner? But the subject grows too exciting, and we must 
change it. 


THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 


WRITER in the current number of Blackwood’s 

Magazine discourses of “ The Days of the Dandies,” of 
whom he appears to have been one, or with some of whom, 
at any rate, he lived. We repress the reflections on human 
longevity which this apparition suggests, and refrain from 
several obvious quotations from Lord Tennyson’s 7ithonus. 
We thiak of the days of the Dandies as we think of the era 
of the Sophists or the period of the Encyclopedists. “ And 
“did you then see ‘ D’Orsay’ once; and did he stop and 
“ speak to you!” Dandyism has, indeed, flourished in all 
ages. It is probable that the first man was the first dandy, 


and adjusted his garment of fig-leaves with some com- 
placent regard to the impression it was lilely to make 
upon his companion. Dandyism has a latent reference 
to the other sex. Count p’Orsay is as unintelligible with- 
out the Countess of BiEsstncton as ApAm is without 
Eve. The great ladies of the earlier half of the pre- 
sent century—Lady Jersey, Lady Tankervitir, Lady 
p’Erespy, and others—involve as their cor- 
relatives the ALVANLEYS and WomBweLis and MiLpMays. 
The dandy and the grande dame lived each for the other, 
and their conduct was shaped for and by their mutual 
approval. The world in which they moved was a world, 
as its survivor in Blackwood records, of six hundred 
persons at most, and a considerable amount of grace and 
chivalry and human worth had life and motion in it. 

What constitutes a dandy ? or what constituted a dandy? 
He had little in common with the macaroni who went 
before him, or the exquisite who came after him, and 
nothing at all with the masher and the dude, who are his 
vulgar contemporary substitutes. He had just as little 
resemblance to the muscadins and incroyables, the petits- 
maitres, the gandins, and the gommeux of France. These 
are all on the outside, tailor-made creatures, two-legged 
clothes-horses, partially-animated figures out of the 
fashion-books. Dandyism is, however, a quality super- 
added to other qualities. It isan attribute inherent in a 
subject which would exist and have worth without it. A 
dandy who is nothing but a dandy is a contradiction in 
terms. A great political thinker may be a dandy. 
ARISTOTLE was one. The master of them that knew was a 
petit-maitre. A great political and military adventurer 
may be a dandy. AtcrBiapEs was one. Lord CHESTER- 
FIELD—the Lord CnresTerFIELD who is entitled to be so 
called without further explanation as to date or order in 
the peerage—was only not a dandy because he was the 
dandy in the most transcendental degree. Lord CuatHaM 
was not a dandy because, with all his coquettish arrange- 
ments of crutch and flannels, he was an actor, both in 
Parliament and in society. A dandy, if he be a dandy in- 
deed, is always true to himself. Dandyism is, if the use of 
the words in this connexion is allowable, the outward and 
visible expression of certain inward and invisible qualities. 
It is a cult of the body, as the organ and vehicle of certain 
mental characteristics—-order, self-possession, harmony, a 
desire to impress agreeably the eye and mind of others, 
especially of women—and is naturally associated with a 
certain grace and kindliness ; the very wish to please being 
evidence of some amiability of character. Even the very 
dress of the dandy, which may be imitatively worn by men 
who are not dandies, is not imposed on him by the tailor, 
or chosen by a direct exercise of the will, though these 
methods may be simulated. It is unconsciously secreted by 
the mental and moral qualities of the wearer, like the 
plumage of birds or the scales of fishes. 


Another fact is worth keeping in mind. It is com- 
monly believed that dandyism represents a period in most 
human lives. CHarLes James Fox is cited. That eminent 
man, who ended as a sloven, is commonly represented 
as having begun as a dandy. As a young man it is 
said he wore shoes with red heels. The red heels may 
be admitted. The story is credibly vouched for that on 
one occasion he made a journey from Paris to Lyons—in 
company, we believe, with the Earl of Morra; but, if the 
historic peerage and chronology object, any other earl will 
do as well—in order to become the master of an unbelievable 
silk for a waistcoat. The exploit completely dwarfs Mr. 
Frank Cuurcuiit’s drive to London to have his hair cut 
But that Fox was never a dandy by nature and conviction, 
any more than he was a Tory by conviction, is shown by the 
fact that the French Revolution upset his dandyism as com- 
pletely as his Toryism had been upset by the policy of Lord 
Norta. Artaur Youn, when he was in Paris in 1790, was 
surprised to find many of the deputies whom he met at 
the Duc pe Laiancourt's official dinners dressed aw 
polisson, as he phrases it, in their boots, and without 
powder in their hair. Sir Naraanre, WRaxXALL traces 
the deterioration of dress in the House of Commons to 
Fox’s imitation of this French custom, If Fox had been 
truly a dandy this apostasy could not have taken place. 
The dandy who is a dandy indeed is a dandy to the end of 
his life. Lord Patmerston was so; Lord BEACONSFIELD 
was so. Dandyism is a self-respecting regard for the out- 
ward symbols of a graceful and well-ordered life. It is a 
species of conduct. Dress is its least important element. 
lt regulates, by a kind of silent censureship, conversation, 
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demeanour, and that indescribable moral phenomenon which 
is called the tone of society. The extremity of the departure 
from legitimate dandyism has been reached in our days when 
people dress, not to express their own innermost nature in 
colour and form, but in subservience to the designs of the 
upholsterer and house decorator, and in order to harmonize 
with the papers or paintings on the wall and the curtains 
at the windows or doors. 

As in the Church dogma is then first explicitly affirmed 
when heresy first explicitly contradicts a doctrine latent in 
the consciousness of Christendom, so dandyism is a distinct 
profession of faith, and the dandies as a class arose when 
the ribbon-shoed Ro.tanp and the unpowdered Fox defied 
the orthodoxies of costume. The dandies were an informal 
order, regulating manners with an almost censorial power. 
The six hundred persens who, according to our Blackwood 
survivor of the golden age, constituted society, were each, 
no doubt, so many missionaries in partibus to the outer 
barbarism. But now the barbarians have invaded the 
sacred retreat. Our Blackwood friend complains that the 
Jamille Benoiton and the famille Juive have penetrated into 
the social holy of holies, The extinction of the dandy has 
had a result even more deplorable than his own dis- 
appearance, The grande dame has all but vanished with 
him. The Ladies Jersgy and TANKERVILLE, and WILLOUGHBY 
D’Eresby and GRANVILLE (the mother of the present Earl), 
and Patmerston, have left few successors. There are 
crushes, but there is no society ; there are a patient host 
and an hostess shaking hands with the assiduity of an 
American President with crowds of people, known only as 
their names resound over their heads as they approach . 


The article in Blackwood which has suggested these 
remarks is the first of a series which promises to be rich in 
anecdote, not exclusively or mainly dandiacal. It is 
written in the form of a dialogue between an author and 
his publisher, which seems to us, we must confess, to be an 
outrage on probability. The dialogue between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and a Dissenter on the subject of 
Church rates, which led, if we recollect rightly, to their 
going in common to Mrs. JarLey’s waxwork show, was an 
easy and natural conception compared with this. We trust 
that, in future instalments of his recollections, the author will 
lay aside this cumbrous machinery, and tell his tale in the 
straightforward manner recommended to the Miller by the 
host of the “ Tabard.” 


MUSASHI OF THE TWO SWORDS. 


HE Japanese sword is a curious and exquisite thing in its 
ornamentation ; but if we consider it purely as a weapon, it 
appears to Europeans that it is a clumsy thing in the hand, and 
that its use cannot admit of any great variety. Still, whatever 
might be the result of an encounter between a Japanese and a 
modern Austrian or Italian sabre-player, it is certain that Japanese 
sword-play has had its history, its schools, its masters, and its 
heroes. The tale of one of these heroes has, among other charac- 
teristic histories and legends, been done into English by Mr. 
Walter Dening, in a series of fascinating little books collectively 
entitled Japan in Days of Yore, which have been brought out at 
Tokyo by “the Hakubusha,” and can be obtained through Griffith, 
Farran, & Co. in England. They are fascinating in many ways; 
externally, to begin with, they are paper books manufactured in 
a wholly un-European way, and much less likely togo to pieces 
than the common paper-covered books of Europe. We despair of 
explaining by description the simple and ingenious way in which 
they are put together ; we can only say that they have no backs, 
no sheets, and no signatures, and do very well without, and are of 
exactly the right size for the hand and the pocket. The pictures 
are of course modern, but they are thoroughly good modern 
Japanese art. So far as we can judge from the internal evidence 
of these English adaptations, the tales have much the same his- 
torical character as the classical Icelandic sagas which deal with 
such personages as Njal and Grettir. That is to say, they represent 
a genuine tradition of people who really lived, and events which 
really befell those people ; but, as the tradition has flourished with- 
out critical check, we need not suppose them to be historical in 
every particular, even when in the nature of the particulars there 
is nothing to excite suspicion. We may be pretty sure, however, 
that they faithfully hand down the kind of things that happened, 
and the kind of way in which public opinion regarded them. If 
not rade, they give us rode; and many are the well-meaning 
historians who have sought the secret of rocade and never found it, 
though they were choking with facts. But let us turn to our hero. 


The tale begins in the third quarter of the sixteenth century, a 
time, be it remembered, when European swordsmanship was 
barely emerging from its infancy. The rapier was still a — 
as well as a thrusting weapon ; in fact, it was hardly distinguish 


from the military sword of all work, and the botta Junga on which 
the whole of modern fencing rests was not yet invented. In 
those days there were in Japan, as in Europe, many masters 
of arms, and every one had his own peculiar method. Like the 
Italian painters of the same period, they were commonly de- 
scribed by nicknames which supplanted their real proper names ; 
only these nicknames seem to have been conferred with a cer- 
tain amount of solemnity by the great lords to whose house- 
holds they were attached. One such man of valour was 
Tarozaemon, nicknamed Munisai, “the matchless.” His son, pro~ 
perly named Shichinosuke, became Musashi, “ the treasury of the 
science of arms” (we are condensing, not expanding, the trans- 
lator’s expression); he took up his father’s blood-feud against a 
treacherous rival, called Ganryu, who had assassinated him out of 
professional envy, overcame and killed the traitor after a series 
of wanderings and adventures, and lived to a fairly vld age. ~ 

Shichinosuke began life as a wild young lad. His first exploit 
was to run away from his father’s house, and slay, in pure light- 
ness of heart, a certain boaster called Arima Kiheiji, who pro- 
fessed himself the best fencer in Japan. He took refuge from 
this man’s infuriated disciples with a troop of samurai; among 
them was Buzaemon, an old friend of his father’s, who was a 
retainer of their lord. By agreement between Buzaemon and 
Munisai, Shichinosuke became Buzaemon’s pupil and adopted son. 
Now Munisai’s weapon was a short sword, and Buzaemon’s a 
comparatively long sword. The young man, having been struck 
by the feats of a dancing woman with two swords, made a 
brilliant combination of invention with filial piety. By taking 
the longer sword in the right and the shorter in the left hand, he 
produced a method in which the genius of both his natural and 
his adopted father was represented ; and by the crossing of the two 
swords he formed a guard which Buzaemon pronounced invincible. 
Students of European fencing will be reminded of Sir William 
Hope’s favourite phrase of “making a great cross upon the 
adversary’s sword”; but the principle is different. It must be 
remembered that Japanese swordplay consists in a rapid suc- 
cession of vertical, or almost vertical, cuts. In the new method, 
which is clearly exhibited in one of the pictures, the cut was 
received between the two swords held like a V, and the sword, 
being thus jammed by its own impetus, could not be disengaged 
without the greatest risk of a fatal return, or rather coup du 
temps, with the point of the adversary’s lower sword. “This is 
a style, said Buzaemon, that you need not be ashamed of any- 
where.” So Shichinosuke, afterwards Miyamoto Musashi, became 
famous as the inventor of the Two-sworded style. 

We must pass over the details of Munisai’s contest with the 
strong and wicked boaster Ganryu, and how Ganryu foully laid 
wait for Munisai, and shot him with a gun. Munisai had an 
elder son, who by rights ought to have taken up the blood-feud ; 
Shichinosuke, indeed, had strictly ceased to be a member of the 
family. But the elder son was not equal to such a task, and 
Shichinosuke’s lord, being apprised of the facts, bestowed on him 
the name of Musashi, and sent him out on a professional tour—a 
sort of Wanderjahre, which was commonly practised by masters 
of arms—with a broad hint that he was free to do any real fight- 
ing which came in his way. There were several things to be 
done. First, to get evidence of the murder, for Ganryu had en- 
sured secrecy by killing his own hired accomplices too. Next, to 
find Ganryu, for he had migrated. Last, to make sure of beating 
him when found, for he was a man of his hands, though a villain. 
Musashi was told that from only two men in Japan could he 
learn anything more, by name Bokuden and Ittosai; they were 
believed to be living in retirement. 

After six years Musashi did meet Ganryu, but Ganryu scored 
an apparent victory by using an unlawful weapon, a “ brandish- 
ing-stick,” with a chain and iron ball hidden in the end, which 
flew out and struck the adversary unawares. So Musashi had to 
fly from Ganryu and his faction for that time, and resumed a 
wandering life. 

After various adventures, such as being nearly steamed to 
death in a bath by a treacherous host, and clearing out a house- 
ful of robbers with nothing but his own unarmed hands, Musashi 
found himself with an ancient priest, who described himself as 
“a single sword that has buried itself in the mountains.” Who 
should this be but the renowned Ittosai? Having learnt all that 
Ittosai knew, Musashi came (after more perils of robbers) to 
another passing ancient man, who beat him and his two swords 
all to nothing with a pot-lid (if you believe it not, look at the 

icture, and you shall see how it was done). Who should this be 
but the incomparable Bokuden? So Musashi abode with him 
half a year as his disciple, till he had learnt all that Bokuden 
knew. Then at last he found Ganryu practising and boasting 
under a feigned name. Ganryu had meanwhile invented a 
“ swallow-somersault,” suggested by the flight of the swallow. 
It consisted apparently in jumping above the adversary’s head 
and cutting at him as one came down. But Musashi defeated this 
last wile, and slew Ganryu, and cut off his head, which he 
carried as an offering to Munisai’s tomb. Thus did Miyamoto 
Musashi accomplish the blood-feud which he took up in the name 
of his father Munisai. 
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THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM AT THE GLOBE. 


HE Midsummer Night's Dream was written when “ truly 

was the time of singing come; for princes and prelates, 
emperors and squires, the wise and the simple, men, women, and 
children, all sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it done.” 
It was written for an audience which met the dramatist half 
way; Which knew little of the scene-painter and less of the 
stage-carpenter. Then it was heard by the imagination, as was 
fitting for that which is of imagination all compact. At the 
‘Globe Theatre to-day it is played by Mr. Benson’s company 
before a (somewhat scanty) audience which is not born in a sing- 
ing time, and requires all the help scene-painter, stage-carpenter, 
and upholsterer can give it. Therefore, on the modern stage it 
must be always somewhat out of place. The modern stage is 
becoming more and more the place of pageant, show, and panto- 
mime. There may be who will reply that we contradict ourselves, 
and that, of all plays, the Midsummer Night's Dream lends itself 
best tothis same pageant, show, and pantomime. But our critic, 
whom we trash for his quick hunting, forgets what it is that the 
mechanical devices of the stage canrepresent. It is not, as Lamb 
‘long ago most excellently said, the horror of the storm in Lear, 
and neither is it the beauty of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
There must always be too great a contrast between the image 
created in the mind by the poetry and the picture which stage 
manager and scene painter can put before our eyes. Troops of 
children, pretty scenery, graceful dresses, limelight, and even 
music, are not what the lover of poetry rejoices in. As for the 
playgoer who is not a lover of poetry—why the first pantomime 
will serve him as well. The perfection of acting, the utmost melody 
of elocution, faultless grace of movement, might do something. 
‘There is even some help in judicious mechanical device. Phelps 
acted the fairy scenes behind a gauze curtain, which may have gone 
some little way to throw what was set before the eyes of his audi- 
ence back into the mysterious dream-world of poetry. But, 
cafter all, the stage is only a stage, and the actors only actors ; 
between them and the Midsummer Night’s Dream there will 
always be a great gap. 

If, then, the playgoer is going to the Globe in the hope that 
he will see an actual representation of the loveliness of the most 
lovely of poetic plays, let him abstain. He will find none of 
the helps we have just mentioned, not even the gauze curtain, 
which it had been so easy to supply. But as for him who asks 
less from the actors, he has the authority of Duke Theseus, and 
‘his noble courtesy for an example :— 

“ His” sport shall be, to take what they mistake ; 

And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 
The best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no 
worse if imagination amend them. If he cannot quite accept 
the hard saying of Hippolyta, and remember that it must be 
his imagination, not theirs, he has again the Duke to fall back 
on. If “he” imagine no worse of them than they of them- 
selves, they may pass for excellent men. After a not trifling 
experience in more countries than one, we still cannot quite 
understand how human beings can bear so obdurate a breast 
as the indomitable acting race. How can they resist the poetry 
which is put into them, an it were only with a spoon, which 
‘is repeated around them, an it were only by the prompter ? 
How can they reduce that blank verse and that rhyme to 
a pantomime sing-song, desecrate the wood near Athens, the 
house of Theseus, and the sweetest poetry in the world by 
bellowing and mouthing, by stamping and prancing, by sawing 
the air with monotonous arm, and by hideous rolling of the eye ? 
But, alas! they do—and they can but do what they can. Poetry, 
we confess it with sorrow, does but little to tame the savage 
histrionic breast. The playgoer, too, has this to console him—that 
there is a part of the play which is not poetry, and in the acting 
there is much which is mere stage management, spectacle, or 
music. Of these minor parts and mere subsidiary ornaments we 
can speak well. The breezy horseplay of Quince and his fellow 
“patches” is given with spirit and a fair measure of intelligence. 
Bottom (Mr. G. R. Weir), that model amateur actor, might be a 
somewhat more unctuous ass, and a more humorous, but he is 
done not much less than well. The stage arrangement is good, 
the spectacle pretty, the dresses pleasing to the eye. Pease- 
blossom (Miss Freda Langton), Cobweb (Miss Jessie Bateman), 
Moth (Miss Lily Stewart), Mustard Seed (Miss Lily Lorrell), 
are nice little children, on whom we perceive a recent Act 
of Parliament does not weigh heavily. The singing fairies 
{Miss Mary Townsend only has that title, yet there were 
two who sang) were deserving of much praise for singing 
as nicely as they did in this cruel weather, and amid a 
‘dropping fire of coughing on and off the stage. The dancing was 
pretty. On the whole, then, we do not too severely “repre- 
hend,” and will cheerfully pardon—and hope that Puck (Miss 
Grace Geraldine) will keep his promise to amend, beginning with 
his elocution. 


GAMBLING. 
Il. 


parass struggled for some time to have a regular gambling 

establishment, worked upon the same principles as those 
which were so successful in Germany, and have since been so suc- 
cessful at Monaco, During the civil war that was raging in the 


North of Spain, before the late King Alfonso ascended the throne, 
there were two or three little places that started in opposition to 
Monte Carlo. The permission of the Governor of the province was 
obtained (and this by the functionary in question being always 
paid a large sum of money), and then a rowette and trente-et- 
quarante were installed, and the public invited to play. The 
most successful of these mushroom establishments was Pont- 
le-Roy, situated almost on the frontier of Spain and France, 
and lying close to Luchon—one of the most frequented of 
the Pyrenean watering-places. The road which led to Pont- 
le-Roy was a terribly bad one, and, indeed, in many places 
was almost impassable for a carriage; so the people who 
wanted to “punt” had to make their way thither on horseback. 
Foreigners, as a rule, do not shine in the saddle; but so strong was 
the ruling passion that people flocked there in hundreds, and the 
feats of horsemanship that took place were something wonderful 
to behold. The Casino was only opened in the afternoon. It 
was felt that too many lives would be sacrificed if the cocottes 
and the gommeur—inexperienced as they were in the art of 
equitation—were allowed to ride home in the dark. But still, 
for the sake of a couple of hours’ play, people bravely endured 
the discomforts and dangers of a very long ride. 

Seized by a spirit of emulation, a personage who formerly 
held the tables at Baden instituted a rival establishment close to 
Biarritz, at Fontarabia. His experiences at Baden were natu- 
rally of great service to him. Things were done in excellent 
style, and during his first season he was fairly successful, There 
were four-horse carriages to take his patrons to the station at 
Biarritz, and from thence the train conveyed them to Hendaye— 
the French frontier. On the other side of the river Bidassoa 
lay Irun, which was then being daily bombarded by the 
Carlists, and a little to the right was Fontarabia. It was 
a perilous undertaking to cross this river in small open boats 
with Carlists shooting in every direction, almost as perilous as 
the journey along the road to Pont-le-Roy; but still it was a 
danger willingly encountered, and when the visitors reached 
Fontarabia they found a magnificently-furnished villa, with a 
grand entrance-hall. The ground-floor rooms were devoted to 
refreshments, and on the first floor were two large apartments 
containing the usual roulettes and trente-et-quarante, and there 
people might play until dinner-time. After that it was a 
scramble to get over to Hendaye before nightfall. The cha- 
racters who | about Irun and Fontarabia were not pleasant 
ones to meet in a dark lane if a person had any money about 
him; but, once at Hendaye, all was safe, and the gamblers 
could dine comfortably at the buffet at the station and get back 
to Biarritz in plenty of time to take a bank at baccarat, either at 
the Casino or the club. Fontarabia had a short and chequered 
existence. It lasted fitfully during two seasons, but occasion- 
ally the Governor would descend upon the gérant for larger in- 
stalments of blackmail. The gérant would refuse to comply with 
the Governor's request, and then the villa would be closed. But 
with King Alfonso on the throne the whole establishment was 
swept away. 

Trente-et-quarante is allowed in many of the clubs of Madrid ; 
but there is no public gambling. There are, however, State 
lotteries, which fully answer the purpose, and these lotteries 
are supposed to be the ruin of many thousands of people. They 
take place every ten days, and are conducted in a perfectly fair 
manner; but, of course, the influence they exercise is mischievous 
in the extreme. They are a steady inducement for the working 
classes to fritter away money, and, moreover, they naturally give 
these folk a disinclination for work. There are two large draw- 
ings in the year—one in June, and the other at Christmas ; 
the gros lot then consists of 80,o00/., with several smaller 
prizes, ranging from 4/. to 4,000/. The price of the tickets 
is high, a “ full” ticket costing 10/.; but speculators can buy 
shares in a ticket. In other words, each ticket is divided 
into ten parts, and people can buy as many tenths as they 
like, each tenth costing 1/. At other times of the year the 
prizes are not so large, and the tickets, consequently, are much 
cheaper—a tenth of a ticket being sold for half-a-crown. Of course 
it is understood that the purchaser of a tenth of a ticket, if that 
ticket should turn out to be the winning number, is only paid a 
tenth of the prize. Of all public lotteries the Spanish one s 
certainly the best, The odds are, of course, against you, but not 
to any appreciable extent, and the whole thing is fair and square. 
The Spanish lotteries are not like the ridiculous ones organized in 
France, where millions of tickets are issued, and the prizes for the 
most part consist of bottles of scent or packets of soap. Perhaps, 
now that France has imitated Spain in the matter of bull fights, 
she may also imitate her (and she would certainly do so with 
advantage) in the matter of State lotteries, especially as there 
has been some talk lately of public gambling being once more 
licensed in France. It would be no worse than M. Goblet’s 
paris mutuels, and it unquestionably would be a fairer kind of 
speculation. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE seventeenth pantomime at Drury Lane, though an im- 
provement on its predecessor of last season, is in many ways 
far from being the brilliant production the credulous public is 
expected to believe. Mr. Harris has shown himself more lavish 
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in the matter of scenery and costume than heretofore; but the 
effect produced is rather that of tawdriness than taste. There is 
the usual superabundance of contending fairies and gnomes; 
there is the flying dancer, Mme. A®nea, with alluring and lurid 
limelights; there are processions of pedestrian vegetables and 
fruits, winding troupes of dancers, moving masses of armoured 
warriors, a bean-stalk worthy of M. Eiffel, a giant worthy of the 
bean-stalk, and a Jack as full of effrontery as the tailor in Grimm 
who slew “nine at a blow.” All this is intended to, and no 
doubt will, delight the youthful holiday-makers ; but, when all 
is said, this year’s Drury Lane pantomime differs but little from 
such pieces in the past, and certainly shows no departure from 
the old worn-out lines. That part of the performance which is 
intended to render long-drawn-out follies tolerable to dutiful 
parents and guardians, who give the little ones their usual Christ- 
mas treat, is in many respects good. Mr. Harry Nichols and 
Mr. Herbert Campbell, who last year were such entertaining 
Babes, are now promoted to play the part of an ill-assorted King 
and Queen, the one a roué, the other a flirt. Mr. Harry Nichols is 
delightful. He is not merely a rakish king, but a kingly rake. His 
principal song, “It’s simply a matter of business "—sung with a 
spirit, a character, a counterfeit sincerity not to be excelled—is one 
of the best things we have heard for a long time. Mr. Conquest’s 
Giant is a most admirably constructed monstrosity, and forms the 
centre of the wildest sport, for which his teazing attendants, the 
Leopold Brothers, are, for the most part, responsible. Mr. Dan 
Leno, as Jack’s mother, competed in dexterous dance and dumb- 
show with Clown and Pantaloon, while Mr. Fred. Griffiths, in 
the character of an irascible and most elastic cow, excites more 
laughter than all the rest. 


Cinderella at Her Majesty’s is a strange medley of brilliancy 
and balderdash. The scenery, the dancing, the costumes, it would 
be hard to beat, but the piece itself is feeble and pointless @ mourir. 
Miss Minnie Palmer takes the part of Cinderella with her usual 
sprightliness and dash. Indeed, she seems at times to be striving to 
make up for the very apparent want of ability of the piece, and at 
one period sings a lullaby with a wakefulness of spirit calculated 
to withhold sleep from the drowsiest babe. The Brothers 
Armstrong, in their mutual buffetings, after the manner of the 
Two Macs, are not less sedulous in their efforts to give some 
animation to the general dreariness of this very forced and pon- 
derous piece. The topical songs even are not entertaining, and 
a force of boy-policemen show sad signs of inadequate discipline, 
both in the matter of singing and marching. The scenery, how- 
ever, is, both in design and execution, of a high order; and this is 
specially notable in the Deer Forest, the Insect Island, and the 
Lady-Bird’s Home. The costumes and the general grouping of 
the Royal Ball-Room are far in advance of the ordinary standard 
of pantomime taste, while the graceful pirouettings of the 
Spanish dancers, daintily draped in black lace, are pleasing in the 
extreme. A feature on which both these theatres evidently lay 
some stress is their processions of Shakspearian characters, in 
both cases presented on an elaborate scale, but to better purpose 
at Her Majesty’s than at Drury Lane. 


The revival of Dot at Toole’s Theatre is a happy thought, 
just now, when the public like something of real life as a 
relief to the absurdities of pantomime frivolities, however clever 
they may be. Mr. Toole is so well known in his represen- 
tation of Caleb Plummer that it seems superfluous to call 
attention to his most touching rendering of that part. Mr. 
Billington, as John Peerybingle, shows himself at his best. His 
rough but passionate love for the young wife he thinks is deceiv- 
ing him is vividly depicted. Mr. G. Shelton, as Mr. Tackleton, 
and Mr. C. M. Lowne, as Edward Plummer, perform their parts 
admirably. Miss Irene Vanbrugh, as the blind girl, Bertha 
Plummer, acts with quiet dignity; Miss Effie Liston, as Mrs. 
Fielding, and Miss Florence Henry, as May Fielding, are all one 
ean wish; whilst Miss Mary Brough’s Dot is played with great 
feeling. We must say a word for Miss Jenny Donald’s 
representation of the “Spirit of Home,” which was pretty and 
effective. Of the next piece, The Steeplechase, we can only say 
that it provoked roars of laughter from beginning to end. Mr. 
Toole was irresistibly funny as Tittums ; and was well supported 
throughout by his good company. 

At the Haymarket A Man's Saadow flourishes with more 

vigour than ever. We cannot say too much of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s double representation of Laroque and Luversan. Luversan 
is a brilliant piece of impersonation; Laroque is more than a 
brilliant piece of acting. Habe, pathos, grace, spontaneity— 
the whole equipment, in fine, of a romantic actor—may here be 
seen. If Mr. Tree cares to go in for romance the ball is at his 
feet. Mrs. Tree gains in pathos in her acting of the wife, and, if 
a, Miss Julia Neilson gets more forcible as Julie. Mr. 
‘ernandez’s rendering of Raymond de Noirville also gains in 
power, and Mr. Kemble’s President of the Court shows this 
clever actor’s power. Mr. Collette and Mr. E. M. Robson are 
capital representatives of the two scldiers. Miss Norreys acts 
with more spirit than at first the faithful waiting-maid, and Miss 
Minnie Terry shows she belongs to a gifted family, of which she 
will, we hope, some day be a famous member. 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 


O* Monday the Directors of the Bank of England raised their 
rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent. The last time they 
had to do this was at the end of January 1882, when the failure 
of the Union Générale precipitated a disastrous crisis in Paris. 
Since then the London money market has often been stringent, 
but a 5 per cent. rate has always proved suflicient until now. 
And the circumstances under which the advance has been made- 
this week brings out still more clearly the urgency of the circum- 
stances under which the Directors acted. They usually meet on 
the Thursday of each week, and that they did not feel it safe to. 
wait for three days is a very significant fact. Further, that they 
made the advance on the last day but one of the old year proves. 
that the situation appeared to them extremely dangerous. At 
that date money is always scarce and dear, and bankers are 
naturally unwilling to add to the difficulties of their customers. 
Besides, early in January coin and notes begin to flow back from 
the provinces to London, and, therefore, it is usually expected 
that the market will very soon become easy; but this year the 
Directors evidently thought that extraordinary measures were 
necessary to protect their reserve, and a glance at the Bank 
return issued at the end of last week shows conclusively that 
they were right. On Christmas Eve the stock of gold held by 
the Bank was under 18 millions—less, that is to say, than it had 
been for about twenty years—and the reserve but little exceeded. 
9} millions, a dangerously low amount under any conditions. 
Now it is exceptionally dangerous, because the foreign demand 
for gold is unusually great. The improvement in trade has caused 
this year a large expansion of the coin circulation, not only in 
this country, but all over the world. This, of itself, would 
have diminished considerably the Bank of England's reserve ; 
but other causes combine to: increase the drain upon the Bank’s 
resources. We have recently explained in these columns the 
nature of the crisis through which the Argentine Republic 
is passing, the unwise financial policy of the Government, the 
excessive borrowings of the country, the provinces, and muni- 
cipalities, the extravagant applications for capital by indus- 
trial Companies, and the reckless speculation in houses and 
lands as well as in securities. The paper note has in con- 
sequence depreciated nearly 60 per cent., and there is an extra- 
ordinary demand for gold. As London is the only free gold 
market in the world, that demand makes itself felt here. There 
is also a Brazilian demand, which, for the moment, has been 
checked by the revolution, but which at any moment may again 
become strong. And there are likewise demands for South Africa, 
the United States, Germany, and France. The multitude of 
South African gold, land, and exploration Companies that have 
been floated in London enable the Companies to take a large 
amount of gold. A very considerable number of American 
brewery Companies have likewise been brought out here during 
the past year, and, further, the exports from the United States 
have greatly increased during the past few months. Active trade 
and reckless speculation in Germany have raised the rates of 
interest and discount in Berlin exceptionally high, and have con- 
sequently made it profitable to export gold to that city. And, 
lastly, the Bank of France, which has in the course of the past year 
added about 10} millions sterling to its stock of gold, is still 
using every effort to increase its holdings. In consequence, all 
the gold offered for sale in the open market in London was 
bought up by foreign countries, and at the same time a consider- 
able amount was actually withdrawn from the Bank of England. 
Rumours were in circulation, too, that the withdrawals were 
about to become very much larger, and it would appear from the 
promptitude with which the Directors of the Bank of England 
acted that they had reason to believe those rumours were well 
founded. But when the stock of gold held by the Bank of 
England had fallen below 18 millions, it is quite clear that the 
Bank could not afford to part with much more. A large with- 
drawal would probably have caused a scare in the City, and it 
was wise, therefore, of the Directors to take the necessary 
measures to protect their reserve. The only matter for regret 
is, that they did not adopt those measures some weeks earlier. 


The important question now is, Will the 6 per cent. rate prove 
sufficient? To which it may pretty confidently be replied that 
it will if it is made effective—that is to say, if the rate in the 
open market is brought up nearly to the Bank quotation. As 
yet, unfortunately, this is not the case. The joint-stock and 
— banks are not giving that assistance to the Bank of 
iIngland which they ought to do in their own and the public 
interest, and the bill-brokers and discount-houses are acting 
as if they thought the danger imaginary. This week bills have 
been discounted at 43 per cent. The brokers allege in their 
defence that some of the great Continental banks are competing 
with them, and that they must accept the terms of the market. 
But probably their real motive is that they expect the great 
financial houses to come to the relief of the market. It will be 
in the recollection of our readers that last October, when a 6 per 
cent. rate seemed imminent, Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. 
Rothschild brought two millions sterling in gold from St. Peters- 
burg, New York, and other places, and later Messrs. Rothschild 
brought an additional sum. Apparently the bill-brokers and 
discount-houses hope that these great houses will repeat now 
what they did then. Besides, it is undoubtedly true that the 
money market tends to become easy in the beginning of every 
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year. For the first three months there usually is a considerable 
reflux of coin from the provinces to London. Last year it 
amounted to between two and three millions, from the first of 
January to the end of March. Probably the reflux will be 
small this year because of the activity of trade; but still 
some coin will return, and upon the Continent and in North 
America there will be a similar movement. That undoubtedly 
ought to render money more plentiful and cheaper by-and- 
bye. And it may be expected that it will be so upon the 
Continent. In France there has been no stringency this year. 
After the copper crash there was an extraordinary import of 
gold into Paris, the Bank of France, as already stated, having 
added to its stock about 10} millions in the course of a few 
months. That institution now holds about 51 millions sterling 
in gold, and, therefore, the Paris market has been extremely quiet 
throughout the autumn. For the next few months it ought to 
be still easier. Now that the Ziguédation on the Paris Bourse 
has ended, the general expectation is that the demand for gold, 
which lately has been strong, will cease. It is unquestionable 
that the Bank of France has as much of the metal as it re- 
quires, and that it could with perfect safety part with several 
millions. But whether it will do so is another question. No 
doubt it would if there were danger of a serious disturbance of 
the London market, otherwise it is to be feared that the 
Directors of the Bank of France will do all they can to keep what 
they have accumulated at so much cost and trouble. In Berlin, 
too, there will probably be an easier market than there has been 
for the past three or four months. Trade is exceedingly good 
throughout Germany, prices and wages are exceptionally high, 
and there is an utterly reckless speculation upon the Berlin 
Bourse. It is not probable, therefore, that rates will fall very 
much ; but they will probably be lower than they have been 
recently, and it is possible, therefore, that the German demand 
may now have nearly come to an end. It is less easy to forecast 
the course of events in the United States. Two good 
harvests in succession have given a great stimulus to trade, 
and, therefore, have expanded the coin and note circulation. 
At the same time there is a very large increase in the exports. 
Further, there have been many American brewery Companies 
brought out in this market; and, lastly, the Treasury finds it 
difficult to buy bonds for the sinking fund, and, therefore, to 
lessen its surplus. As our readers are aware, the revenue 
greatly exceeds the expenditure. And such an accumulation of 
money in the Treasury as would disturb the money market is 
prevented only by redeeming debt, and by depositing cash with 
the banks. For some time past bonds have not been freely 
offered, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in the hope of com- 
pelling their sale, has recently been calling in some of his deposits 
with the banks. If he continues this course, and if bonds are not 
freely sold, the supply of loanable capital in the market may be so 
much reduced that the stringency may continue. It is hardly 
likely that the Secretary will persist in his policy long enough to 
cause a crisis; but it would be unsafe, on the other hand, to 
expect that he will not give it a fair trial. Therefore the 
demand for gold in New York is likely to continue, unless the 
rates of interest and discount are kept high enough in London to 
prevent its export. In Buenos Ayres the demand is certain to 
continue. There is there an acute crisis, and the Government 
and the banks are certain to do all they can to obtain the metal 
in Europe. They can be prevented from doing so only by making 
it unprofitable to take gold from London. It is hardly likely 
that European capitalists will agree to increase their risks in 
Brazil by sending thither more of their property. But the 
Government at the same time will seize every opportunity to get 
gold if it can. 

We conclude, then, that during the new year the value of 
money in London will be much higher than it has been for a con- 
siderable time past. Ifthe Bank of England next week borrows 
a million or a million and a half, so as to reduce the surplus supply 
in the open market, the present stringency may be expected soon 
to pass away. Gold exports will be stopped, and the metal will 
gradually be attracted to this country. But if the Bank does not 
act energetically, and allows rates to fall away again, gold 
shipments will recommence, and apprehension will revive. But, 
even if the Bank acts with vigour, it will have to keep up rates, or 
the foreign demand for gold will spring up again. We have said 
that if rates are maintained gold will gradually be attracted to 
this country ; but we do not disguise from ourselves that the 
Bank of England has no longer its old power over the money 
markets of the world, and that the attraction will, therefore, be 
exercised much more feebly than it used to be. It is worth 
while to point out the reason of this. It is, that the 
State banks of foreign countries have for some years past 
been accumulating gold in an extraordinary way. The Treasury 
of the United States, which really holds the ultimate banking 
reserve of that country at the present time, has about 62 millions 
sterling in gold. The Bank of France, as stated above, has about 
51 millions sterling, and the Bank of Germany has about 27 or 
28 millions sterling. The exact amount cannot be given, for the 
Imperial Bank of Germany does not distinguish between gold 
and silver in its returns. These three great institutions, it will 
be seen, hold altogether about 140 millions sterling in gold, while 
the Bank of England at the present time holds less than 18 
millions sterling. In other words, the three institutions men- 
tioned hold nearly eight times as much as the Bank of England, 
and, unfortunately, when once they get hold of the metal, they 


ut every obstacle in the way of those who wish to draw it out. 

he consequence is that the rise in the Bank rate here does not 
act upon foreign markets as quickly and as powerfully as it for- 
merly did. There is less gold in circulation and more locked up 
where it cannot be got at than there formerly was, and conse- 
panty it is a much slower and more difficult process to get it to 

ondon when required. If the Directors of the Bank of England 
would always keep this fact in mind, they would be more careful in 
protecting their reserve. They would see that, when gold is with- 
drawn from them, it is, toa large extent at all events, taken by in- 
stitutions which will not readily part with it again. Still, if they 
now act promptly and vigorously, they will obtain what. they 
require. They will have to pay for it more dearly than they would 
have had to do some months ago; but that is a small matter. 
The essential thing is that the reserve should be so strengthened 
that the Bank may be able to meet the demands upon it during 
the new year without seriously disturbing trade. The demands 
upon it will continue considerable all through the year, and in 
the autumn they will become exceedingly large, and therefore it 
is the more incumbent on them now to make the necessary 
preparations. 


THE PROFESSIONAL-AMATEUR ACTOR. 


MONG the numerous innovations and fresh departures of the 
contemporary drama, none is more striking than the rise and 
growth of the class whose name we prefix to this article. While 
we claim, though without any pride in making such claim, the 
professional-amateur actor as a special product of our own time, 
we are constrained to admit that, inasmuch as there is no new 
thing under the sun, we may find by diligent research individual 
instances in earlier times of what looks very like the professional- 
amateur, and may be regarded as his prototype. Of such was 
the notorious “ Romeo Coates,” who was accustomed in the early 
years of the present century to air his incompetence in various 
leading parts, including that from which he derived his nickname. 
His ridiculous execution of work utterly beyond his powers is re- 
corded by Macready, who appears on one occasion to have taken 
a malicious, and not altogether unprofessional, delight in assisting 
the discomfiture of the would-be histrion by prompting him, 
whenever his memory failed, in the part of Belcour in the West 
Indian, with the ironical line (which, indeed, forms part of the 
text of the play in question), “I never looked so like a fool in 
all my life.” Twice did the unhappy Coates fall into the trap se 
artfully laid, and raised shouts of laughter from the audienee 
who, under the circumstances, saw in the line a meaning never 
intended by the author. Macready adds, with reference to this 
erformance, that “it was currently believed, on this occasion, 
Re (Coates) was liberally paid by the theatre, which profited 
largely by his preposterous caricature.” From this, it appears 
that, to gratify his dramatic aspirations, Coates betook himself to a 
regular theatre, and obtained the co-operation of professional actors 
and actresses ; in fact, there was not at that time a class of amateur 
actors burning to thrust themselves before the public gaze on 
the smallest provocation. Coates was not absolutely sui 
generis, for Macready mentions a Mr. Plunkett, of Dublin, whose 
Richard III. appears to have been as rich a treat as Coates’s 
Belcour, but who was, so the great actor tells us, honourably 
distinguished from Coates, inasmuch as he only made an exhi- 
bition of himself in the cause of charity, and not merely from 
personal vanity or for the love of gain. Still, Coates and Plunkett, 
and some few others who have, luckily for themselves, escaped 
biographers, were but an insignificant handful compared to their 
modern successors. Amateur acting did exist in their day, ne 
doubt ; but it was to be found in private houses mainly in the 
country, not in theatres and other public places, before all who 
care to pay the price of admission. Indeed, the theatrical quid- 
nunc of a bygone day was not so much of the type of a Coates or 
Plunkett as of that satirized by Sheridan in The Critic under the 
form of Mr. Dangle—a hanger-on and frequenter of the theatres, 
a reader of theatrical newspapers, a retailer of theatrical chit- 
chat, but not himself an active exponent of the drama. Nowadays, 
however, our ** Romeo Coateses ” come, “not single spies, but in 
battalions ” ; and, having grown from a few scattered and isolated 
instances to a pretty numerous class, they bind themselves 
together in various clubs and cliques, and foster to the full their 
more or less harmless peculiarities. 

It is no wish of ours to ridicule the pursuit of any art for its 
own sake, and not for pay, which constitutes, and must con- 
stitute, roughly speaking, the distinction between “ amateur” 
and “ professional” in all fields of labour. There are no arts 
which Sone not at some time or another benefited? at the hands 
of workers for love; but the support of the dilettanti requires, 
from its very nature, careful scrutiny ; for, while it is invaluable 
so long as it is based on a love of the art, it becomes, on the 
other hand, worse than useless if it be merely the outcome of 
self-interest and of a desire to air personal vanity. And it must 
be confessed that the patronage which the professional-amateur 
bestows upon the drama seldom betrays any very tender solicitude 
for its highest interests. 

No one, it is true, can complain of the quantity of that patron- 

, for the professional amateur devotes his whole existence to 
his hobby ; but when we consider its quality we are constrained 
40 admit that it expends itself chiefly on matters of detail, on ex- 
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ternals and minutix, and leaves untouched the weightier matters 
which lie beneath the surface. It might be imagined that enthu- 
siastic amateurs of the stage would gladly seize the opportunities 
which their performances offer to restore, at least temporarily, to 
the stage some of the many masterpieces of our dramatic literature 
which have in the course of time ceased for various reasons to form 
part of the present stock-in-trade of the theatres. So long as our 
playhouses represent the enterprise of individuals, unaided by any 
subsidy from the State, it would be unreasonable to expect their 
managers to produce plays which have over and over again been 
proved in theatrical parlance to “have no money in them.” But 
the amateur need not find himself hampered by the same consi- 
derations in choosing his répertoire; he looks without fear of 
disappointment to a muster of his kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
sufficient, at any rate, to make his receipts square with his 
expenditure, and probably to leave something over for the 
charity which is the excuse for his efforts. Here, then, is a 
grand opportunity for the amateur manager to give the go- 
by to the professional, for he would approach the task unham- 
pered by financial considerations which must weigh heavily 
on one responsible for the expenses of a regular theatre. The 
whole treasure-house of our unacted and little-acted drama, 
from Marlowe to Browning, lies open to him; but, with the ex- 
ception of the experiments of the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society (who are compelled, under the compact by which their 
dons permit them to act, to rely on the Elizabethan drama), and 
‘of the Shelley and Browning Societies (whose performances have 
been chiefly in professional hands), how little has been done in 
‘the direction we indicate! The amateur of music and of paint- 
ing can point with just pride to such evidences of his zeal for his 
favourite art as fresh work to which he has helped to give a hear- 
ing, artists whose early struggles his patronage has assisted, new 
schools of thought to establish or to refute which he has done 
his share; but the dilettanti of the stage appear to devote a life- 
time to their idol, with no better result than the more or less 
successful acquisition of the jargon of its professional exponents, 
and of the power to produce a somewhat washed-out replica of 
what may be witnessed on the regular stage. 

And yet to see the professional-amateur actor, to hear him 
talk, especially to his brother professional-amateur, you would 
take him to be in very truth a doughty champion of the drama. 
He is, or, at any rate, he pretends to be—we daresay he believes 
himself to be—tremendously in earnest. So far as externals go 

‘he is tpszs histrionibus histrionior. He reads little but plays, 
though his researches seldom extend far beyond the paper- 
covered volumes of “French's Acting Edition”; his talk is 
ever of the stage stagey, and even when discussing other 
topics he loves to garnish his conversation with the slang 

‘of the theatre, to describe a striking personal appearance as 
a “good make-up,” or to indicate relative position, not as 
right and left, but as “ Prompt Side” and “O.P.” Take any 
two or three actors—actors, that is, of the same social class 
as the professional-amateur, and engage them in casual conver- 
sation in club or drawing-room, in dressing-room, or green- 
room, and we will warrant their talk will be less technical, 
less redolent of the footlights, than that of a similar coterie of 
professional-amateurs. Play eavesdropper, if you will, to the 
former, and the odds are, that after an inquiry as to the state of 
business at their respective theatres—which seems with actors to 
be almost as much « matter of course as “ How do you do? "— 
they will be quite as likely to discourse of their domestic affairs, 
of sport, of politics, of anything in short, as of “shop”; but, if 
on the other hand you spy some lights of professional-amateur- 
dom in solemn conclave, then you may be very sure that there is 
but one topic that can engross them. Small need in this case to 
play eavesdropper; the professional-amateur loves to give him- 
self the boldest of bold advertisement, and to that end is given to 
discuss himself and his achievements at all times and in all com- 
panies. In Bohemian clubs, in the presence of actors who have 
carried their own fame into every land where the English language 
is spoken, you may hear the dull prattle of the professional- 
amateur, monopolizing, as far as in him lies, all the conversation, 
and wearying all ears with the recital of his recent triumphs at 
the Assembly Rooms of Little Pedlington, or the Theatre Royal, 
Mudborough. The efforts of professional actors he criticizes with 
stringent severity, or at best “ damns with faint praise,” while 
behind his most lenient sentences there always lurks the half- 
expressed feeling that he could do the work much better himself, 
and is only restrained from entering the professional arena by a 
good-natured reluctance to consign to poverty and obscurity a 
number of industrious and not undeserving persons among whom 
he can count some personal friends. His strictures, however, are 
generally confined to our native performers; on the foreign stage 
he waxes eloquent and enthusiastic, drawing many a trenchant 
comparison between it and our own, much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. His knowledge of the theatrical affairs of the Con- 
tinent seldom extends beyond Paris; he is, however, none the 
less dogmatic on that account, and in his heart of hearts believes 
that the finest living exponents of the drama are to be found in 
the Comédie Frangaise and in his own amateur coterie, though 
between these two celebrated organizations he perhaps hesitates 
to award the absolute palm. 

We well remember meeting many years ago a distinguished 
amateur bearing thick upon him the blushing honours of a recent 
country-house performance of one of Robertson’s comedies. The 
great creature condescended to fight again for our benefit his 


histrionic battles ; and, while so engaged, alleged incidentally, as 
some explanation of his success, that the play in question was 
much better suited to amateurs than to professionals; and on our 
humbly remarking that we had been quite satisfied with the 
original representation at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, he 
triumphantly rejoined that every one who had seen their per- 
formance (“show” he probably called it, to display technical 
knowledge) considered them infinitely superior. That such extra- 
vagant compliments are occasionally laid at the feet of the 
amateur actor is, no doubt, true enough; the average critical 
capacity of an audience of relations and friends is but moderate, 
and the fact that the performance is “a gift horse” does not 
encourage them to look it too closely in the mouth. But it is 
strange that even the amateur stock of self-conceit should suffice 
to blind him to the absurdity of such comparison, for we will 
warrant that his performance was dependent for such success as 
it attained on his imitating with as much fidelity as he could 
command the very professional actors superiority over whom he 
claimed for himself and his fellows. We have, indeed, not un- 
frequently seen the mannerisms and “business” of some well- 
known actor reproduced with great accuracy by experienced 
amateurs; but we know better than to tell them so. Once 
we nearly made the mistake. We had begun to frame the 
complimentary sentence, to assure the exponent of the part of 
Captain that during his performance we could almost 
have fancied that Mr. —— (its original representative) stood 
before us, when the recipient of our praise (which, so far as 
fidelity of the imitation was concerned, was not undeserved) 
interrupted us with, “And you observed I took a totally 
different reading of the part to ——’s?” Of course there was 
nothing for it but to agree with all cordiality; but we have 
often since wondered why our amateur friend was so eager to 
claim originality for his conception. Can he have anticipated 
the words that were trembling on our tongue? is it possible 
that his withers were not altogether unwrung in that respect, 
and that previous complimentary criticisms on his performance 
had generally included some reference to his extraordinarily 
successful imitation of Mr. —— ? 

We welcome as a valuable aid to the progress of the drama 
the amateur who knows how to restrain the enjoyment of his 
hobby within due limits ; but we resent, as both injurious and 
ridiculous, the spectacle of the theatrical hobby ridden to death. 
The amateur actor and the professional actor have each their 
proper separate sphere of action, and the sooner the former 
learns that fact the better it will be both for himself and for the 
art to which he professes such ardent devotion. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE rise of the Bank rate to 6 per cent. on Monday morning 
came as a surprise upon the whole market, yet the return 
issued on Friday afternoon ought to have prepared them for it. 
On Friday of last week the last Stock Exchange settlement of 
the old year began, and members were able to borrow from the 
joint-stock and private banks all they required at from 54 to 5} 
ar cent., clearly proving that bankers did not anticipate so un- 
atone a return as appeared in the afternoon. When it was 
issued, it showed that the Bank of England was weaker than it 
had been since the beginning of 1882. The coin and bullion on 
the night of Christmas Eve were under 18 millions, and the 
reserve was nearly down to 9} millions. Even that, however, 
did not impress bill-brokers and discount-houses as might have 
been expected, for they continued to discount bills at about 3? per 
cent. The Directors of the Bank of England, however, were 
convinced that strenuous efforts must be made to protect their 
reserve, and early on Monday morning they raised their rate 
to 6 per cent. Unfortunately, the joint-stock and private banks 
do not evince that readiness to co-operate with the Bank 
of England which they ought to show. They on Monday 
fixed the rate they allow upon deposits at 4 per cent.—that is, 
2 per cent. below the Bank of England discount rate—which 
allows them to lend and discount very much below the Bank of 
England, and yet to make a profit on their deposits. This is most 
unwise and unfortunate, and it ought to decide the Directors of 
the Bank of England to continue borrowing in the outside 
market until they have reduced the surplus supply of loanable 
capital there sufficiently to raise the open market rate to the level 
of their own rate. Encouraged by the action of the joint-stock 
and private banks, the bill-brokers and discount-houses have been 
taking bills for the past couple of days at 4}, and even 43, per 
cent. If this continues, the withdrawals of gold, which have 
stopped for the moment, will certainly begin again. The Bank of 
England was apathetic too long; but it has been acting very 
energetically this week. Immense sums have been borrowed from 
it by the bill-brokers and discount-houses, and the lowest rate 
which it charged was 7 per cent., while it charged as much as 
8 per cent. to those who asked for accommodation on an un- 
usually large scale. This ought to have been a warning to the 
market, and bill-brokers and discount-houses cannot complain if 
they suffer by-and-bye for their own rash imprudence now. In 
Berlin, also, there has been great stringency, Stock Exchange 
borrowers having had to pay from 8 up to 20 per cent, And in 
New York rates have been higher than for a long time past. In 
a few cases as much as 40 per cent. has been charged to Stock 
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Exchange borrowers. But the usual rates have been from 15 to 


30 per cent. 

From Friday morning until Wednesday evening the outside 
market appears to have borrowed from the Bank of England 
over six millions. The greater part of the sum, however, seems 
to have been taken out of pure precaution, or for some temporary 
purpose. At all events, little money has gone inte the provinces 
or abroad, nearly the whole of it being added to the Bankers’ 
Balances at the Bank of England. On the other hand, the Bank 
of England would seem to have borrowed only a small amount— 
less than 400,000/.—from the other banks, with a view to 
diminishing the supply of money in the outside market. It is 
clear, then, that the outside market has borrowed from the 
Bank considerably more than the whole interest on the National 
Debt, which will be paid on Monday. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the outside market will next week again have to borrow 
from the Bank; and, if the Directors act with judgment and 
energy, they ought to force up rates in the outside market. The 
reserve has fallen still further this week, and now is very little 
over 9} millions. 

The price of silver has advanced to a fraction over 44d. per 0z., 
chiefly because of the strong demand for India, where trade is 
exceedingly good, the exports especially being very large. During 
the seven months from the 1st of April to the end of October the 
value of the exports was over 55 crores of rupees, an increase 
over the corresponding period of the year before of over 5 crores, 
which in English money would be about 3} millions sterling. 
The increase is about 9 per cent. There is also an increase in 
the imports, but comparatively only slight. There seems a pro- 
bability, however, that a considerable quantity of silver may be 
sent from China to India. India exports large quantities of opium 
and cotton yarn to China, and imports from that country very 
little. China formerly paid for the opium and cotton by means 
of the tea and silk she exports to this country; but India and 
Ceylon are rapidly beating China in the tea market, Indian and 
Ceylon tea being now more largely consumed than Chinese tea 
in this country. The rise in the price of silk may set right 
the balance. The Italian silk crop is deficient, and the con- 
sumption has largely increased, but as yet the rise in the price of 
the raw material has chiefly been in European and Japanese 
silk, though there has been an advance in Chinese silk likewise. 

The rise in the Bank rate has not had the depressing effect 
upon the stock markets which might have been expected, the 
fall in most departments being quite unimportant, and already 
there has been somewhat of a recovery. This,is the more remark- 
able because the New York and Berlin money markets, as stated 
above, have been even more stringent than that of London. No 
doubt the fact that the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 
change had begun before last week’s Bank of England return was 
issued, and most borrowers had been able to get the accommo- 
dation they required before the nature of that return was under- 
stood, helped operators very considerably. For a fortnight, how- 
ever, they. will not suffer from the rise in rates, and within 
that .time they hope that ease may have returned. .The prompti- 
tude of the Bank of England Directors in raising the rate early 
on Monday morning inspires the belief that they will do what 
may be necessary to increase their reserve; and, therefore, that 
the stringency will come to an end quickly. Besides, the 
general public have been speculating very little for a considerable 
time... Indeed, the weaker speculators have been. closing their 
accounts all through December; and it is believed, in consequenee, 
that stock is chiefly held now by. operators who are wealthy 
enough to pay for it, or, at all events, who have credit enough to 
borrow the money in order to pay for it. The continued im- 
provement in trade, too, makes everybody look forward hopefully 
to the new year. After a while they anticipate that money will 
become cheaper, while all industrial securities will be more valu- 
able. At the same time, the public should bear in mind that, 
though trade is likely to go on improving in the new year, the 
rise in prices and in wages must increase the cost of working in 
all industrial enterprises. For example, the working expenses of 
the railways this year must be much higher than last year; and, 
therefore, unless there is an unexpectedly large increase in the 
gross receipts, the net profits for 1890 will not be as con- 
siderable as for 1889. Speculators, however, do not usually 
look forward to a distant future. They conclude that the 
railway dividends now about to be declared will be good. 
And, consequently, they argue the prices of railway stocks 
ought to advance. In New York there is the same hopeful 
feeling, for American trade is improving rapidly under the 
influence of two successive good harvests. The receipts of the 
railways are, therefore, very large, and are likely to continue so 
in the new year. Although speculators in New York have 
during the past fortnight been paying from 15 to 40 per 
cent. for short loans, they have yet retained confidence, believing 
that they will by-and-bye be able to borrow on reasonable terms, 
and that then there will be a general advance in prices. In 
Berlin, again, in spite of the stringency, the operators have never 
lost courage. The market has been wonderfully steady, and now 
all hope that the stringency is at an end, and that very shortly 
money will become both plentiful and cheap. The reports from 
the South African gold-fields continue favourable ; but it is said 
that the recent rise in the price of diamonds is encouraging the 
competitors of the De Beers Mines, and that, therefore, there is 
likely to be a considerable increase in the production. 


REVIEWS. 


IBSEN’S PLAYS.* 

HESE two plays, one the very latest, the other @ late produc- 
tion'of the Norwegian dramatist about whom so much noise 
has recently been made, give a very fair opportunity of considering 
critically what may be Ibsen’s real value, obscured as it has been by 
the shrieks of silly admiration and the objurgations of incensed 
prejudice. Most, if not all, of the prose dramas upon which the 
Norwegian poet (as he once was) has spent so many years are now 
before the English reader in translations which, whatever their 
literary merit, are admittedly faithful enough. Ile has been actu- 
ally acted, not without a certain success, in England; and he is 
for the first time (for the earlier translations were scrubby books 
mostly) presented in sufficiently agreeable form. Rosmersholm isa 
well-printed brochure on good paper; The Lady from the Sea an 
exceedingly pretty little volume. And here, too, in one case at 
least, we have a critical study by a well-known English critic, 

who is also a Scandinavian scholar. 

Let us despatch Mr. Gosse first—not that by this rather san- 
guinary phrase we intend its worst application. Mr. Gosse’s 
compte-rendu of Ibsen’s work is as clear and good as we should 
expect from him. In his criticism, which is not very full, he 
seems to us a little to “transact” with cant, or even not quite 
to have cleared his own mind of it. He defends Ibsen against 
the disciples (and, indeed, God pity the poor man if he is to be 
left to their tender mercies) by saying that “when they insist 
that he is preaching them a sermon, he is really working out a 
problem, watching the evolution of an experiment in character.” 
This is excellent advocacy; but, we fear that, like the Rake’s 
play, it “will not doe.” Mr. Gosse, indeed, catches himself up 
to tell us that “it would be going too far to deny that, in The 
Lady from the Sea, as in his earlier creations, Ibsen is occupied 
with didactic ideas.” THe will pardon us when we say that, if we 
met with Mr.-Occupied-With-Didactic-Ideas in the street, we 
should be very apt to mistake him for Mr.-Preaching-a-Sermon. 
And then Mr. Gosse talks about the “traditional estimate of 
women's individual capacity,” about Ibsen's “seriously specu- 
lating what future woman may have if she shapes her life 
wholly without relation to the prerogatives of the other sex.” 
Here, also, we must speak in parables, which Mr, Gosse will 
understand, “ Traditional estimate ” ? So have we seen a youthful 
human put its finger in the candle, fortunately with the result of 
being convinced—let us hope for life—of the danger of mistaking an 
essential quality for a traditional estimate. ‘ Shaping her life’ 
wholly without, &c.”? Why, how can she if she is to live that life: 
at allfully? We are accustomed to this preposterous ignoring of, 
the plainest physical facts from shriekers and shriekesses, but we 
really did not expect countenance for it from Mr. Gosse. Nor should 
we have had the appearance of any, no doubt, but for that sense 
of the duty of loyal advocacy which weighs upon all but ill- 
mannered and ill-blooded editors and introducers. 

Let us give a brief sketch of the two plays. Rosmersholm, 
the earlier, the more unpleasant, the more extravagant, but, we 
think, the more powerful, is something in the kind of “Ghosts” 
(it is a pity that we have no better English word for Gen- 
gangere), but less scientific and more spookish. The Rosmers 
are an old, and in their way distinguished, family, and there 
are bogies about Rosmersholm, white horses, a fatal bridge 
in the garden, and so forth. Ex-Pastor Rosmer, the actual 
owner, has, at “temp. of tale,” been left a widower, his wife, 
Beata Kroll, sister of Principal Kroll, having been a great 
invalid, and having at last committed suicide from the bridge. 
During the last years of her life a certain Rebecca West, not very 
young, but attractive and unmarried, has come to live as her com- 
panion, and has remained as a kind of lady housekeeper (there is 
another to do the work and the propzieties) with the pastor after 
her death. This gives one side of the story; the other is 
furnished by Rosmer’s gradual deflection, partly under the in- 
fluence of Rebecca, from orthodoxy and Conservative views to 
the extremest Radicalism in religion, polities, and sociology. 
This change is unknown to his friend and brother-in-law, Kroll, 
who is the head of the Tories of the district, and he is terribly 
shocked when he hears it, the shock being not decreased by his 
noticing the affection which has sprung up, or is springing up, 
between Rebecca and Rosmer. The latter, between his unsettle- 
ment of thought, his brooding over his wife's death (he never 
dares cross the bridge), the chatterings of the local papers, and 
his passion, half unknown to himself, for Rebecca, gets into a 
hopelessly morbid frame of mind, which calls itself by the pecu- 
liar name of “life ennoblement by the ideas of the Rosmer race.” 
This singular kind of ennoblement takes hold of Rebecca like- 
wise ; and she confesses that she had practically driven Beata to 
suicide by working on her fancies. Shocked by this confession, 
the irresolute Rosmer executes a kind of recantation of his 
Radicalism in the hands of Kroll. Rebecca packs her trunks ; 
but they meet again, and, finally, after much half unintelligible 
talk, the two go to the bridge, and off it, together. Nothing 
more preposterous has been written since the Sturm und Drang 


* The Lady from the Sea, Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Eleanor Marx Aveling. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London: Fisher Urwin. 

Rosmersholm. ‘Translated from Henrik Ibsen, by Louis N. Parker. 
London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
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school—indeed, the very stage directions in Rosmersholm remind 
one horribly of The Rovers; nothing more remote from real life, 
except real life as it goes on under perpetual and half-effectual 
morphine injections, has ever appeared. And yet it certainly 
leaves an impression of power. 

The Lady from the Sea, though at least equally preposterous 
in donnée, is a much cheerfuller, saner, and less bedevilled and 
blue-devilled composition. Dr. Wangel, an amiable widower, 
has taken to second wife a rather mysterious young person named 
Ellida, a lighthouse-keeper’s daughter, from the outermost fringe 
of islands, who has been brought up so entirely in and with the 
sea that she has lost the feeling of every other influence. She 
has even pushed this so far as to go through a sort of heathen 
betrothal with a foreign seaman, whom she does not pretend to 
love, but whose eyes seem to her to have the sea’s gold in them. 
This person has to fly from justice for a homicide, justifiable or 
not; and Ellida, after waiting long, and actually refusing one 
offer, marries Wangel, in consequence of a report of the stranger's 
death. But she becomes more and more estranged from her 
husband, and at last the mysterious stranger returns and 
claims her. She insists that she must be free to grant his 
request or not as she pleases, all chains of actual marriage 
being broken, not by legal divorce, but by consent. At the critical 
moment Wangel suddenly grants this prayer; and Ellida, feeling 
no constraint, as suddenly turns round, and declines to go with 
the stranger, whom a moment before it had seemed certain that 
she would follow, and who, we confess, seems to us to be rather 
badly treated. There is a sort of comic underplot, in which 
figure Wangel’s two daughters, the elder of whom, Bolette, at 
last consents—merely, it would seem, that she may see the world 
—to marry her old tutor and Ellida’s rejected lover, Arnholm ; 
while the younger, Hilde, a sort of Norwegian “Loulou,” 
coquettes, not unamusingly, with a consumptive young fool of a 
sculptor. These scenes are true, though hard; but the import- 
ance of the play to Ibsen and Ibsenites is that it shows, in Mr, 
Gosse’s words, that “liberty brings health, and health love, 
gratitude, and duty in its train.” 

Let us from these two specimens, not without a memory of 
The Doll's House, Gengangere, The Pillars of Society, and 
the rest, try, as far as brief space will allow us, to point out why 
we do not think Ibsen either a very great artist or a very great 
dramatist. The reason lies, first, in that “ individualism ” which 
his admirers extol, and, secondly, in the fact that his individuals 
are always morbid. Take The Lady from the Sea—it is open on 
the one hand to the criticism that this new presbyter is only old 

riest writ large; that the very brand-newest gospel of women's 
iberty and women’s rights tallies with the old cynical sneer that 
the way to make a woman do anything is to forbid her to do it, 
the way to prevent her doing it to interpose no obstacle. 
Let all her ways be unconfined, 
And clap your padlock—on her mind, 


says Mat Prior, not in the pontifical Ibsenite manner, but with 
better sense, in better literature, and to the same practical effect. 
On the other, the retort is “The conventionalities which you despise 
and would abolish, at any rate, supply plain general rules, tending to 
the tolerable living of man, and the unconventionalisms which you 
advocate may come right, in a topsy-turvy fashion,now and then, 
but can simply make confusion and misery asa rule.” So much 
for the didactic part. As for the artistic, and especially the 
dramatic-artistic, the error is equally obvious and equally enor- 
mous, It is not new, it is not original, it is simply the old vault- 
ing ambition of the Romantic turned Realist, who tries to avoid 
classicality and das Gemeine, not merely by individualizing, but by 
abnormalizing, if we may say so. No rational critic will deny 
that great art has sometimes proceeded from such wilfulness. 
But it has been only now and then, and the attempt to make a 
business of it, to treat it as the staple subject of art, always fails. 
It is like the attempt of the young gentleman who, in Feydeau’s 
one humorous and healthy book, Sy/vie, lived on preserved ginger. 
Preserved ginger is an uncommonly good thing; but you can't 
live on it. 

Rosmersholm exhibits the poet in a much worse frame of mind. 
Ellida’s delusion, though abnormal, is not impossible, nor exactly 
insane. It is the exaggeration of a poetic temperament, a weak will, 
and an unnatural experience ; and, though strengthless as an argu- 
ment, is really not uninteresting as a study. In Rosmersholm we 
leave the haunts of sanity by degrees, and at last shut ourselves 
up tout bonnement in a lunatic asylum. The first three acts are 
comparatively sane; the fourth is not. We are less disposed 
than most people to explain all things in heaven and earth by our 
own philosophy ; we have not the slightest want of belief in the 
supernatural. The only thing that we decline to believe in is 
the nonsensical. And the “ race ideal of the Rosmers”—God 
only knows what it is—which, after Rebecca has been in in- 
tention a murderess, weakens her, destroys her will, then some- 
how gives it her back in order to enable her to commit the suicide 
which her contemptible lover (for a more contemptible fool than 
Rosmer all through we have never read of) demands, and then, 
after her compliance, strengthens him to go and commit suicide 
with her, is nonsense, and not amusing nonsense (wherein, of 
course, we do believe). It is neither science, nor art, nor philo- 
sophy, nor romance. It is not observation, except of persons 
in delirium, tremens or other. It is simple bosh. 

But the most curious thing about it is its almost complete re- 
production (to which we have already referred) of the follies of 


the German school at the end of the last century. There are 
passages in Rosmersholm which, with the slightest possible change 
of dialect, might come out of Stella or The Robbers. The most 
desperate Ibsenite will not quarrel with us for comparing his 
idol to Goethe or Schiller. But Goethe and Schiller did not 
write bosh when they were nearly sixty—which alters the state 
of the matter very considerably. 


FREE BANKING.* 


lw this volume Mr. Egmont Hake and Mr. Wesslau set out in 
detail the principles on which they base their agitation for 
the establishment of free banking in this country. Free banking 
is a phrase which has been given many significations in different 
times and different countries. In the mouths of the two gentle- 
men just named it means the right of banks to issue notes with- 
out restriction and without interference from the State. The 
banks would be permitted to decide for themselves what reserve 
of cash they should keep as a security for the notes. On the 
other hand, the notes would not be legal tender. Thetwo authors 
contend that this would be, not merely a safe, but an exceedingly 
beneficial, system of banking, because of a distinction which the 
draw between notes issued by Governments, or State or quasi- 
State banks, and those issued according to their own proposals. 
In short, they argue that, while Governments and State banks 
can get into circulation an excessive issue of notes, free banks 
could not. But is this true? To us it appears that Messrs. 
Hake and Wesslau have not thought out the foundations upon 
which they base their own proposals, but have taken very much 
upon trust the accepted theory of prices—a theory which stands 
in need of complete revision and amendment. It is, of course, 
—s true that notes issued by Governments and State banks 
nave often been greatly depreciated. But it does not follow that 
the depreciation is due to over-issue ; it may equally be the result 
of a belief on the part of the people that neither the Government 
nor the issuing bank is in a position to redeem the notes, at all events 
within a time which the living generation need take into account. 
At the present moment there are two conspicuous instances of 
greatly depreciated notes. The first and most important is the 
depreciation of the notes of the Imperial Bank of Russia. During 
the Russo-Turkish War the Imperial Bank of Russia issued, in 
part payment of the expenses of the struggle, notes to the amount 
of between 400 and 500 millions of roubles; there followed a great 
depreciation of the notes, and the usual conclusion was that the 
notes were in excess. Since the war there has been a steady 
growth both of population and wealth in Russia, requiring neces- 
sarily a larger circulation. And in 1881 the Russian Government 
undertook to withdraw and cancel the war issue of notes. Yet, 
in spite of the growth of wealth and population, and the contrac- 
tion of the circulation, the paper note was more depreciated at 
the end of 1886 and the beginning of 1887 than it had been in 
the very worst period of the war. Is not this evidence that the 
depreciation is mainly the result of a want of confidence in the 
future of the Russian Government? In 1886-7 there were uni- 
versal fears that a war was imminent between Russia and the 
Triple Alliance. Such a war, it was feared, would bring on 
bankruptcy and revolution, and it was not surprising, therefore, 
that the rouble notes fell in value. Since the hope of peace has 
grown stronger, and since also the economic condition of Russia 
has improved, there has been a considerable rise in the purchasing 
power of the note. Again, there is an extraordinary depreciation 
of the paper money of the Argentine Republic, and the general 
inference is that this is due to over-issue. We do not, of course, 
mean to assert that there may not be an over-issue, but we do 
very confidently maintain that the depreciation is due mainly 
to the fear that the blind, reckless, and unwise policy which 
the National and Provincial Governments of the Argentine Re- 
public have followed of late years is leading up to an economic 
crash, and that consequently the banks may be involved in the 
greatest embarrassments. It would take up more space than 
we can here afford to review the history of the note depre- 
ciations in the United States during and immediately after the 
War of Secession, in our own country during the Napoleonic 
wars, and in France under the First Republic. A careful inquiry 
into each would show, we venture to think, that the depreciation 
in every instance was due far more to political and financial 
apprehensions than to over-issue. Indeed, we fail to see what 
intelligible meaning over-issue can have except that, in the 
opinion of the public, the issuing Government or issuing banks 
have not the means of redeeming their promises to pay. 

But, if this be so, is it not clear that a free bank may over- 
issue just as much as a State bank or a Government? Messrs. 
Hake and Wesslau maintain that it cannot over-issue ; for, once 
the local circulation was saturated, the notes would be presented 
for payment. But why should they? Suppose a borrower 
obtains 1oo/. from a free bank, and pays the notes away in 
reclaiming a piece of land. In so doing he would give additional 
employment in the neighbourhood. A certain number of men 
would have a larger purchasing power, and they would pay away 
the notes to the local shopkeepers, who, finding additional de- 
mand for ‘heir goods, would lay in an additional stock ; and if at 
the same: mea thousand other borrowers were accommodated 
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by the bank, there would be a sudden and very great increase in 
the purchasing power of the working classes of the neighbour- 
hood, which would stimulate the purchases of the leval shop- 
keepers, and in that way the notes might be got into 
circulation, and kept out long enough to permit of the bank 
issuing far more than it had the means of redeeming. 
We have discussed this point at some length, because it is ob- 
viously the foundation upon which the theory of free banking 
rests. If free banks can over-issue, then free banking may be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. Still, it is only the foundation. The main 
object of the volume is to prove that free banking would go far 
to put an end to poverty. Messrs. Hake and Wesslau point out 
that our existing banks are necessarily bound to prefer wealthy 
to poorcustomers. They work mainly with their deposits—that 
is, with borrowed money—which they may be called upon to repay 
at any moment. They are bound, therefore, to employ the money 
in such a way that they can realize it quickly. Consequently, 
they prefer to lend to a wealthy man who can deposit with them 
readily marketable securities than to a poor man who has no such 
security to offer. Existing banks, therefore, cater for the well-to- 
do. But there are large numbers of poor men without capital 
who are full of energy and enterprise, and who, if they could obtain 
the capital, would greatly increase the wealth of the nation. 
Now it is this class that would be the best customers of the 
free banks. Free banks would lend their own notes, and they 
would lend them by preference to those who kept the notes 
longest in circulation. Evidently those who would prefer to 
borrow notes would be persons who have not a banking account, 
and do not pay usually in cheques. All this is true with certain 
modifications. Existing banks provide much more largely for 
poor customers than Messrs. Hake and Wesslau allow. But 
still it is quite evident that a customer in good credit, who has 
unexceptionable security to offer, will be much preferred to a 
rer man. And, on the other hand, it is clear that the free bank 
would seek out those who would keep their notes longest in circula- 
tion. They would lend their own notes—that is to say, they would 
lend their credit to the borrowers. If the notes were frequently 
returned to them, they would have to keep an embarrassingly 
large amount of cash, whereas if the notes were kept out long 
in circulation, they could work with a small amount of cash. But 
if, as we have been pointing out above, free banks could over-issue 
just as much as any other bank, it is clear that they would have 
in this fact the strongest temptation to do so. The more notes 
they issued and the smaller the amount of cash they kept the 
reater would be their profits. And that they can over-issue, we 
ope, has been shown above. 

There is another point which Messrs. Hake and Wesslau fail 
to recognize, and that is the difficulty of finding the right men to 
work such banks. If all the managers were hard-headed men of 
business, with good knowledge of the course of economic events, 
and with clear insight into character, they might, perhaps, greatly 
benefit the community ; but is it probable that all the managers 
would have a clear insight into character? Is it not certain, on 
the contrary, that if the first free banks founded were to succeed, 
competition would spring up all round them? We may assume 
that the existing banks for the most part would not care to 
undertake the new kind of business, no more than the great 
insurance Companies care to engage in what is called industrial 
life insurance. The existing banks have built up great busi- 
nesses, and they would continue to work upon the old lines. The 
new banks would, in the first place, be small, and they would 
attempt to operate only in small districts. That would make it all 
the more diflicult to obtain reaily competent managers. But if 
the first managers proved competent, there would be a fresh 
growth of free banks, and competition would compel some of 
the managers to engage in risky business. They would be 
founded for the purpose of providing with capital poor men of 
intelligence, enterprise, and good character. They would not, 
therefore, be able to obtain realizable security ; and, if they en- 
gaged in risky business, they would very soon end in bank- 
ruptcy. In so doing they would do much more harm than the 
good effected by the successful banks. One other point we 
should like to point out, and it is this—that, if the free bank- 
ing system were to succeed completely, it would become a 
deposit system before very long, and, therefore, would cease to 
cater for the poor. Messrs. Hake and Wesslau point out that 
the deposit banks are compelled to give preference to the well- 
to-do over the poor, because they hold immense amounts of 
deposits which they may be called upon to repay without 
notice. But, if the free banks were to succeed, their customers 
would deposit with them. Men who had been enabled to start 
in business and to realize little capitals by the aid of these 
banks would not carry their deposits to other banks, but would 
lodge them with those who had assisted them in their 
need. In a very short time, therefore, if a free bank succeeded 
at all, it would begin to receive deposits, and once it re- 
ceived deposits it would be exposed to far greater danger than 
the ordinary deposit bank; for if its credit were in any way 
affected, it would be exposed to a run on its deposits and on 
its notes, whereas the deposit banks would have to fear only 
arun on the deposits. That this is the natural course in the 
case of note-issuing banks may be seen from the history of the 
Scotch and Irish banks. We do not refer to the English banks, 
because, as they cannot issue notes of less value than 5/., they 
are hardly calculated to serve the class whose cause Messrs. 
Hake and Wesslau desire to champion. But the Scotch and Irish 


banks issue 17. notes, and, therefore, are in a position to meet the 
wants of the poorer classes. As a matter of fact they do lay 
themselves out to provide for the smallest farmers and the smallest 
shopkeepers. There is hardly a town with a thousand inhabitants 
either in Scotland or Ireland which has not a branch bank, or at 
least an agency, and sometimes quite unimportant places have 
two or three banks. Their customers are the smallest farmers 
and the smallest tradespeople, and yet some of the Irish batikx, 
do not habitually issue as many notes as they are autharized to. ; 


\ 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ROTIFEKES, 


IY October 1886, and again in March 1887, we had thesploasusd 

of noticing in this Review two admirable volumes on the 
Rotiferee, by Messrs. Hudson and Gosse, Little more than a 
year ago it was our painful duty to record the demise of the 
eminent naturalist whose name appeared after Mr. Hudson’s upon 
the title-page. In the Supplement which has recently been issued 
we learn from Mr. Hudson that, of the one hundred and fifty new 
species described, no fewer than sixty were discovered by Mr. 
Gosse. While again commending the work to the attention 
of naturalists, we cannot refrain from referring to the generous 
acknowledgment of Mr. Gosse’s labours which appears in the 
Preface to the Supplement, and which expresses so well the 
kindly estimation in which Mr. Gosse was held by all who 
had the honour and happiness of his acquaintance. Mr. Hudson 
writes :— 

The natural pleasure with which I see the observations and studies of 
thirty-five years thus brought to a successful conclusiun has been, indeed, 
marred by the sad loss ef my deeply-lamented friend. His great know- 
ledge and experience, his keen powers of observation, his artistic skill, and 
his rare gift of description are known to all, and have made him facile 
princeps among the writers on the Rotifere ; but it is only those who, like 
myself, were privileged to know him intimately that are aware how much 
more he was than an enthusiastic naturalist. I shall never forget the 
hearty welcome (when I first met him) that the veteran gave to the com- 
paratively unknown student, or the gracious kindness with which he sub- 
sequently placed at my disposal his beautiful unpublished drawings and 
his ample notes. 

A happy chance had led our observations to differing parts of the same 
subject, and our united labours have produced in consequence the now 
completed work ; but I shall ever account it a still happier chance that 
gave me, not only such a colleague, but also such a friend, 


A MANUAL OF CYCLIST DRILL.t 


WE cannot resist expressing great pity for Second Lieutenant 
(otherwise Professor) J. Cook Wilson, for his efforts in 
writing this Manual of Cycling Drill are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. But if our pity for him is great, it is far greater for those 
unfortunate cyclists who drill under his direction, and who will have 
to unlearn almost everything that he has in his own inimitable 
manner laid down for their instruction. Now an ordinary 
Volunteer officer, who was not especially logical, before going to 
the trouble and expense of elaborating (it is very elaborate) a 
cycling drill for his own section, would have made some effort to 
ascertain whether it was the intention of the Adjutant-General’s 
department to issue such a manual “by authority.” The fact 
that there is such an intention has been well known in what ma 
be described as “cycling circles” for many months past—and, 
indeed, has been over and over again mentioned in the cycling press. 
However, we may make the same remark to Mr. J. Cook Wilson 
as was made by Prince Bismarck to the Battenberger before he 
went to Bulgaria—* It will, in any case, be a useful experience 
for you.” For, as we shall see presently, the Second Lieutenant 
stands in sore need of accurate ideas of drill; and even failures 
may become sources of improvement. 

But, whether or not the Professor was in a position to learn 
the intentions of the Horse Guards in this matter in the future, 
he is inexcusable for not having mastered what they have done in 
the past. Nor is the adjutant of his battalion free from blame ; 
for he should have forwarded to the officer commanding the 
cyclist section the orders that affected him as they appeared. 
Two important documents have been issued. The first is an 
Order in Council’under the Volunteer Acts, defining the condi- 
tions of efficiency for cyclist Volunteers, and is dated from the 
Court at Windsor, 29th June, 1888. There are two details in 
this document the knowledge of which would have saved the 
Professor much useless labour. He should have realized that the 
word “ section” applies to the cycling unit of twenty-four of all 
ranks, and not to the cavalry group of four men; and he should 
have known that cyclists must by law be trained in their infantry 
drill in order to gain the efficiency grant. 

The second document is a general order, issued with the army 
orders of May 1889, and is entitled “ Instructions concerning the 
Formation of Cyclist Sections in Volunteer Battalions, and for 


* The Rotifera, or Wheel-Animalcules. By ©. T. Hudson, LL.D., 
Cantab. F.R.S., assisted by P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Supplement. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1889. 

+ A Manual of Cyclist Drill for the Use of the Cyclist Section of the 
Oxford University Rifle Volunteer Corps. Compiled by J. Cook Wilson, 
Second Lieut. O.U.R.V.C. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co, 1889. 
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the Guidance of Officers commanding such Sections.” Why 
would not poor Mr. J. Cook Wilson be guided? It would have 
saved him much toil and trouble. In Paragraph 3 (Selection of 
Officer) he would have found that “ sagacity” was an important 
ualification. On reading this he might have immediately re- 
tired. But, failing this decisive course, he might have observed 
that a later paragraph mentions three different types of useful 
military cycles—the bicycle, the tricycle, and the tandem 
tricycle. He might have further known that at Aldershot there 
has been a trained detachment of regular soldiers using a form of 
multicycle with fair success. Under these circumstances why 
did he elaborate a drill applicable solely to a type of machine 
which will be only partially used? It was a great waste of time. 
Thus at the outset Mr. J. Cook Wilson’s drill fails essentially 
in two most important principles, and is founded on two erroneous 
assumptions. Firstly, it is calculated for bicycles only ; secondly, 
it is based on cavalry (he calls it mounted infantry) rather than 
on infantry drill. It might be sufficient with respect to the first 
principle to point out that the army orders are against him, and 
that he has neglected those orders. But for his own satisfaction 
it may be well to mention some of the reasons which have 
weighed in the decision in favour of sections composed of men 
riding various types of cycles. In the first place, Volunteers pur- 
chase their own machines, and these machines must naturally be 
those which these Volunteers use in their daily rides, with certain 
military fittings attached. It is, therefore, impossible to lay down a 
rule that only one form of cycle is permissible. All that has been 
done, therefore, is to define the suitable classes of military machines. 
But in the second place it has been made evident by experience 
that the safety bicycle, for which alone the drill before us is written, 
is far from being the ideal machine for the composition of a whole 
section. For some purposes it is no doubt superior to any other. Itis 
handierthan most, and can be both ridden and led over rough ground 
with great ease. Also it weighs, at its heaviest, only as much 
as the infantry soldier’s whole kit. These considerations point 


to the use of safety bicycles by the point and flankers of cyclist | 


patrols. But neither oflicers nor non-commissioned oflicers 
should be mounted on bicycles. Their duties require them to 
be free from all absorption in the mere conduct of their cycles. 
They are responsible for many things which require attention 
and supervision. But the riding of a bicycle in a close column 


of route, especially in the dark on a bad road, may occupy the 


faculties to such an extent that attention can be spared for 
nothing else. Again, the main body of a cyclist patrol is pro- 
bably intended to be a fighting force. Cyclists are thus at once 
face to face with the problem which arises in the case of all 
troops who separate themselves from their means of personal 
transport when they fight. By what method is that transport to 
be moved so as to be ready to be used at the end of the fight 
either for advance or retreat? There are many more solutions of 
this problem than seem to be dreamed of in Professor Cook 


Wilson’s philosophy. But one solution will be obvious—namely, | 


that, by the employment of multicycles and coupled tandem 
tricycles for the main body of a section or larger party, three- 
fourths of the force can be set free to fight with all the tactical 
advantages belonging to independent infantry, while the re- 
maining quarter can not only meanwhile move the machines as 
required, but use their rifles to defend them against any unfore- 


seen attack. Thus, through what perhaps is a misfortune (for | 


Mr. Cook Wilson’s efforts in the more complicated descriptions 
of movements suitable to all types of cycles together would have 
been intensely amusing), there is not a single drill movement in 
the book before us which could be carried out by a section of the 
authorized composition. Oh, the inexorable logic of fact, 
or rather fact of logic, which can thus deal so hardly with one 
of its own devotees ! 

“ By the Adjutant’s advice the model taken was the Mounted 
Infantry drill.” The Adjutant was probably no cyclist. Now the 
Mounted Infantry drill has the particular merit of having been 
compiled by an extremely able practical soldier, in order to meet 
the special requirements and performances of infantry soldiers 


mounted on horses. Why this should be applicable to infantry | 


who only mount cycles with a view to traversing considerable 
distances along roads, and who in other places and circumstances 
lead them, lift them, or leave them, passes our comprehension. 
And the Second Lieutenant seems to have had a dim conception 
of the want of practical common-sense in his method when he 
says, “It must be confessed that many of the movements are, 
except in an open country like the Downs, of no use off the 
arade ground; but even so they are ornamental [oh vain Pro- 
fessor!|, they enliven the routine of drilling, they make the 
service more interesting to the soldier, and encourage him to be 
smart.” But why not carry this theory to its professorially 
logical conclusion? Why not spend the time of cyclist volun- 
teers in learning “Sir Roger De Coverley” or “Cross hands and 
down the Middle” on their cycles? The Lancers of our youth 
are obsolete, but the Margate Lancers still, we believe, hold the 
field. Or perhaps a Scotch reel, and even the “ Huilachin” 
might “encourage him and make him smart.” Indeed, the 
Professor could not do better than train his men to compete for a 
“ trick-riding ” championship. 

But to be serious; Mr. Cook Wilson’s drill efforts do not re- 
dound to the credit of either himself or the corps to which he 
belongs. Volunteers are, it is true, only amateurs; but they 
need not on that account make themselves such laughing-stocks 
as Mr. Wilson has tried to make them. There are many very 


difficult problems to be solved in the construction of a good drill, 
ina nal cycling drill more perhaps than in any other, owing to 
its comparative novelty as a fighting force. But whatever 
theories this drill inventor may have adopted, he is inexcusable 
in the use of incorrect language and slovenly arrangement. 
Such qualities are bad enough when employed in the teachin 
of metaphysics and allied subjects; but when they are admitt 
into drill they are humanly criminal—at least if the drill is 
going to be followed into action. It is thus evident that, in 
order to assist clearness of expression and understanding, words 
should be used in the sense in which they are used in the existing 
military books. New words may be necessary, but old ones 
should not be employed to mean new things. And this is 
specially important when, as in the case of cyclists, the privates 
| have to know their infantry drill as well as their cycling drill. 

It is also desirable that the drill-writer should know something 
| about the numerical strength and composition of the unit for 
| which his drill is intended. These are not principles of mere 
| verbal criticism, but important practical considerations. 

What are we to say, then, to a gentleman who holds Her 
Majesty’s commission calling a man without previous definition a 
' “single file,” and making the mistake still more hopeless by add- 
ing a note:—“N.B. Hereafter ‘file’=‘single file’” What a 
terrible hereafter! What are we to think of one who persistently 
commits the gross blunder of calling a “ distance” an “ interval” ? 
Is it logical to explain right as meaning left, and left as meaning 
right? Is it fair to halt men when they are already halted, 
or to reproduce the ancient confusion between the obsolete move- 
ment of wheeling and the modern movement of changing direc- 
| tion? Is it reasonable to bind the cyclists with burdens of 

learning which even the infantry are only supposed to grind at 

for “guards or ceremonies”? Is it not more than unreasonable 
| to make them absorb an entirely new skirmishing drill (and such 
a funny one!) in addition to that which they have in any case to 

know? And why does Mr. Wilson invariably so confuse between 
artillery and infantry as to call the weapon of the latter “a 
, gun”? We might dwell further on a multitude of errors, but 
| have only touched on those that are persistent. We cannot, 
| however, help observing that poor Colonel Cooper-King is not 
| allowed the r at the end of his first name, and, by the way, is 
quoted as authority for a view which we are sure so sensible a 
man never expressed without serious reservation. 
| But if all this blundering in individual points is to be blamed in 
| one who poses as a teacher and creator of systematic drill, how 
| much more to be blamed is his method—or, rather, want of it? It 
| is not only that he is so ignorant of the conditions of his cyclist 
| service that he is fifty per cent. in error on the subject of the 
| number of non-commissioned officers in his unit ; it is not only 
| 


that his system is in radical disagreement with orders; but it is, 
on its own basis, with its own assumptions, hopelessly confused. 
There is no progressive method in it. It does not advance the 
soldier step by step in natural sequence to the perfection of 
utility. It is merely a series of short and ill-written chapters on 
isolated drill movements. The cyclist, who comes to the subject 
with unprejudiced mind and expecting to learn a course of 
military training, will find himself uselessly plodding through a 
| shifting mire of mternally inaccurate dri!l detail. He will probably 
give up the subject in disgust. It is well enough to frighten 
horses by the revolution of shining spokes, but where is the 
serious attempt made in this unfortunate work of instruction so 
to train cyclist Volunteers that they can be anything more than 
undergraduate playthings of the Oxford Professor ? 


HE title alone of this splendid work must attract the atten- 

tive student, and he will find that it fills up what was a great 
want in works on human anatomy. ‘The scientific medical 
world long expressed a wish that a work of this character should 
appear. Hitherto we have tried to be content with a descent 
from morphology; now we get morphology as a basis, and 
thread our way upwards. Modern practice, both of medicine and 
surgery, owes much to such research, and will undoubtedly do 
so still more. But we have had to go so far afield for data 
that we have almost despaired of success. Here in a volume 
—-far too small be it said—we have the wished-for materials for 
guidance and suggestion. ‘The chief point which our author 
fairly claims as characteristic is the method of arrangement ; 
he takes the general evolution of form first, then the evolu- 
tion of tissue and structure, and then the bones and joints 
systematically, and the soft parts topographically, following the 
order in which the student usually learns. He then gives the 
morphology of each structure, with its description. Dr. Mac- 
alister, after much effort, succeeded at Cambridge some years ago 
in getting human anatomy made one of the subjects for the 
Natural Science Tripos inthe Arts course. One of the difficulties 
in the way was the non-existence of a text-book which viewed 
the body as a special case of general morphological principles. 


HUMAN ANATOMY * 
| 


* 4 Text-book of Human Anatomy, Systematic and Topographical ; inelud- 
ing the Embryology, Histology, and Morphology of Man. With special refer- 
ence to the requirements of Practical Surgery and Medicine. By Alexander 
Macalister, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow of S. John’s Colleze. With 816 
Illustrations. London: Griffin & Uo. 1889. 
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The available books were looked at by the morphologists as too 
purely descriptive from the surgical standpoint. It was in some 
measure to remedy this that he undertook this book, and also to 
et free from the cramping traditions of the Cruveilhier and 
loquet schools, which have done much harm to English anatomy. 
The volume is excellently got up, both as regards typography and 
illustration. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


reproductions (nay, threepenny, if they are not 
wanted bound) of such work as Cassell’s National Library 
contains for the most part only need mention in order to deserve 
praise. A considerable parcel before us includes Sidney’s De- 
fence of Poesie, Spenser's Daphnaida, and other poems (these 
“ other” including the Amoretti and Epithalamion) outside The 
Faerie Queene, The Shepherd’s Calendar, and the Complaints, 
divers plays of Shakspeare, some Tales from the Decameron, 
Bacon’s Essays, a translation of Cicero’s De Senectute and De 
Amicitia, Mary Wollstonecraft’s Scandinavian Letters, Rasselas, 
Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead, Cowper’s Table Talk, 
&e., Miss Edgeworth’s Murad the Unlucky, and of modern work 
a reissue of Mr. Palgrave’s Visions of England. And this you 
have (“cost you sixpence”) in a very neat form, and with a 
little prefatory matter, which can be taken or left as you like. 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES IL* 


A* Mr. Taylor announces in his Preface to this little compila- 
tion that he is thoroughly satisfied with his own work, any- 
thing short of unqualified praise will be as unacceptable to him 
as the criticisms of Gil Blas were to the Archbishop of Granada. 
Nevertheless, while we recognize that he has, on the whole, per- 
formed his task very respectably, we are bound to say that, in our 
case, his wish that his readers may be as satisfied as himself is 
unfulfilled. As regards arrangement he should, we think, have 
followed the system adopted in other volumes of the same series, 
and have given short biographical and critical notices of his 
authorities in an appendix, instead of the rather vague remarks 
contained in his Preface. In the course of these he speaks as 
though the reason why Defoe did not write his Journal of the 
Plague Year from his own observation was because he was not in 
London at the time. How old does he suppose that Defoe was 
in 1665? Some of his extracts are certainly superfluous; four 
are devoted to the illness and death of the Duke of Gloucester, a 
promising young man who did not live long enough to do any- 
thing worth remembering, and two others record the utterly un- 
important appointment of Monk to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Treland and the death of the Duchess of Albemarle. The editor 
of the series ought by this time to have made up his mind whether 
he wants his contributors to find him contemporary authority for 
as many bare facts as they can, or whether he would have them 
choose only such passages as either set forth contemporary opinion 
on matters of interest, or narrate events which can scarcely be 
learnt satisfactorily except from contemporary writers. At 
present, in both this and other respects, each compiler seems to 
make up his volume according to his own discretion. The prin- 
cipal defect in Mr. Taylor's collection’ is the absence of extracts 
from the letters of ambassadors and statesmen, whether English 
or foreign; with the exception of some pieces out of the Mémoires 
du Comte de Grammont, scarcely a single extract is given which 
was not originally written in English, while the fact that we 
have nothing from the correspondence of Sir William Temple is 
alone sufficient to illustrate the treatment accorded to foreign 
affairs. It is strange, too, that no better account should be given 
of the battle of Southwold Bay than a brief notice from Crooke’s 
Historian's Guide, and no account at all of the fight off Texel. 
The volume is disfigured by some rude and hideous woodcuts ; 
the one which purports to be a portrait of Nell Gwyn is abso- 
lutely revolting. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOX OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT.F 


I be the year 1825 the Religious Tract Society, which had 
already issued ‘Tracts and Leaflets in great quantities, took a 
new departure and published a book. It was a very modest 
venture. The book was called The Christmas Box or New 
Year's Gift. Considered either asa Christmas Box or a New 
Year's Gift, it is difficult to believe that it would be received, even 
in that time of book scarcity, with more than moderate gratitude. 
Now, after sixty-four years, reprinted by Messrs. Field & Tuer, 
with as many of the old woodcuts as could be obtained, it is a little 
volume curious and interesting, both from its literary and its 
artistic side. 
The letterpress consists of hymns, religious or moral poetry, and 
texts. The hymns need not be considered. They belong to the 
period of the Evangelical domination, when religion was a very 


* English History P Contemporary Writers— England under Charles IT. 
1660-1678. Edited by W. F. Taylor. London: David Nutt. 


¢ The Christmas Box or New Year's Gift. (1825.) London: Field 
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& Tuer. 


anxious and doubtful business, even for those who had got con- 
viction—for those who had not, of course there was no need at all 
either for anxiety or for doubt. The religious poetry, not written 
expressly for this volume, in turn exhorts and warns, persuades 
and threatens the sinner :— 
Ye young and ye gay, 
Ye lovers of sin ; 
Who sportive with play 
Each New Year begin ; 
Who’re mad after pleasure, 
And frolic, and glee ; 
A moment take leisure, 
And listen to me. 

The letterpress is illustrated by woodcuts. Everybody knows 
the stage at which wood-engraving had arrived in the twenties. 
The woodcuts executed for the volume are not quite up to the 
style of Bewick; but they are very fair specimens of the time. 
For the most part, they have no connexion at all with the text, 
and are probably old blocks made and used for some other book. 
Thus “The Happy Morn: a Christmas Hymn” is decorated first 
with the picture of a child, bareheaded, standing at the door of a 
cottage covered with a flowering creeper, and watching the sun 
rise; and next with a harvest home, the labourers returning 
with the last waggon-load. A beehive illustrates the so-called 
“ Carol”—a collection of texts—of the Babe of Bethlehem. A 
gentleman, very finely dressed, digging in a suburban garden; a 
boy riding a pack-ass, a woman driving the same useful animal, 
an inkstand, an arrangement of trumpets and guitars, a boy, a 
girl, a dog, a tree, reapers at work, a cottage—all form appropriate 
illustrations to the poetry of warning and of terror. One picture 
alone seems in its place. A gentleman in black—all the con- 
verted are in black—drags along a little boy—he must be over 
seventy now, but doubtless remembers the incident—it is winter, 
and he has no greatcoat. They have just passed a funeral wend- 
ing its slow and mournful way to the church in the distance; it 
is apparently growing dark; the gentleman points upwards in a 
north-easterly direction—judging from the position of the church 
—and the child shrinks back with terror. The text leaves us 
little doubt as to the nature of the communication made to that 
child. It is, in short, a very curious and quaint little book, the 
reproduction of which will aflord many people a good deal of 
pleasure and instruction. It is also provided by Mr. 8. G. Green 
with a preface on the tracts of the period and their illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE.* 


\ ICHAEL DRAYTON called Warwickshire the heart of 

England, and not only those who, like the poet of the 
Polyoldion, are natives of its soil, but others uninfluenced by 
this local patriotism, will admit the mighty claims of the county 
that gave birth to Shakspeare. That great name overshadows all 
others, or Warwickshire might, perhaps, be prouder than it is of 
Sir William Dugdale, David Cox, Thomas Creswick, Joseph 
Addison, George Eliot, Walter Savage Landor, and Matthew 
Boulton, to name a miscellaneous and yet typical group of 
“ worthies.” The county has played its part, too, in the annals 
of England from the Roman times, and although its central posi- 
tion has saved it from some of the disturbing elements that 
made havoc of other districts, we can trace in Warwickshire the 
whole course of the national history from the semi-savage British 
tribes hiding in the recesses of the great Forest of Arden to the 
latest development of industrial processes and democratic politics 
in the Birmingham of to-day. Warwickshire has been fortunate 
in its historians, and though we are not going to declare the 
equality of Mr. Samuel Timmins and Sir William Dugdale, yet 
it is not improper to say that, as Sir William is of the best type of 
the old style of county annalist, so Mr. Timmins is of the best type 
of the new style. There are fortunately many who have a reason- 
able interest in local history, and on whom that reasonable interest 
may have a distinctly beneficial effect, to whom the ponderous 
folios of the old-fashioned county history—too frequently padded 
with details at once dull and inaccurate—are almost unattainable 
from their costliness, and too often unattractive in their matter. 
It is for this class that Mr. Samuel Timmins, out of the fulness 
of his knowledge-and the keenness of his sympathy for the past 
and the present of his native county, has produced a volume 
alike accurate and entertaining. 

Mr. Timmins disposes of the general history of Warwickshire 
very briefly, and then turns to such pleasant legends as those of 
Guy of Warwick and of Godiva (which he pathetically admits 
“sadly needs the facts of history as a basis”). One incident of 
the “ Wroxall miracle,” Mr. Timmins may like to know, is found 
in the collection of Indian stories known as the Katha Sagit 
Sagara. The ancient roads, the physiography, zoology, and 
botany of Warwickshire are then discussed, and a chapter on 
archeology is packed with information as to existing remains of 
interest to the antiquary. A large portion of the book is devoted 
to biography ; and this classified account of Warwickshire anti- 
quaries, actors, artists, authors, bishops, judges, poets, and indus- 
trial worthies is _— the most important, as it is certainly 
the most genera ly interesting, part of what Mr. Timmins has 
written. The Warwickshire folk-speech is a genuine Mercian 
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dialect, which has unusuai importance from its actual and pos- 
sible reflex in Shakspeare and George Eliot. There are some 
quaint superstitions still lingering, and even darker follies; for 
as late as 1875 a poor old woman of eighty was murdered as one 
of the seventeen witches of Little Compton. The mansions of 
Warwickshire include the castles of Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Maxtoke, Tamworth, and Astley, Compton Wynyates, Stone- 
leigh Abbey, Clopton House, Charlecote, and many other of the 
“stately homes of England.” Coventry, its oldest town, dates 
from the seventh century, though refounded in the eleventh 
century by Leofric and Godiva, whose names are dearer to the 
poet than to the historian. Twice the great Council of the 
nation has been held at Coventry ; but Parliamentum Indoctum 
and Parliamentum Diabolicum are the nicknames respectively 
applied to the assemblies of 1404 and 1459. Coventry is now 
a place industrially important, though not sufficiently so to rival 
Birmingham. Although the name of the hardware capital is often 
used as a synonym for the modern spirit, the origin, inconspicuous 
enough, of Birmingham has to be sought in Saxon times. In the 
Civil War it sided with the Parliament, and was in Clarendon’s 
opinion “ of as great fame for hearty, wilful, affected disloyalty as 
any town in England.” In the last century it was disgraced by the 
riot in which Priestley’s house was destroyed. The town which 
burnt the MSS. and philosophical instruments of Priestley 
living has erected a marble statue to Priestley dead. Birming- 
ham has had the advantage of a keen and active municipal life. 
“Never send a man into the Council whom you-would not 
welcome and honour as Mayor” was the wise advice given by 
George Dawson, and it would be well if the counsel were as 
faithfully followed elsewhere as it has been by those to whom it 
was addressed, and who have earned for the city a well-merited 
reputation for public spirit and civic enterprise. 

Mr. Timmins’s History is not without its defects, and the style 
would sometimes gain by careful revision; but these demerits 
are not conspicuous, and certainly are slight in comparison with 
the general excellence of the plan and the execution of the book. 
Perhaps its greatest usefulness will, however, be in deepening the 
sense of historic continuity, which, whilst not inimical to real 
progress, should prove a powerful barrier against the spirit of 
rash and inconsiderate change. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


i—_— instalment of this great work is before us, this 
time a specially interesting one. Its limits include all the 
words beginning with Ch, “which, in many respects, ranks 
almost as a separate letter.” Many of those words offer historical 
problems which have long exercised the learned world, and which 
are mixed up with points of more than linguistic controversy. 
“Church” is a conspicuous example of this kind. At the very 
beginning, however, our attention is arrested by “Cast.” The 
noun and the verb cover between them nearly seven pages, and a 
page of this Dictionary—as, we trust, most of our readers know 
by this time—is a capacious thing. Not less than eighty-three 
senses of the verb, including such compound uses as “ cast off,” 
“ cast out,” are discriminated, and there are subdivisions of most 
of these heads. We find it necessary to add yet another division, 
though it would hardly amount to an eighty-fourth rubric. 
When we read in a sixteenth-century horticultural book, cited 
under 83g, of a “ hearb sodden with oyle, and after cast up in 
glister forme,” the sexse is evidently not to shake or toss up, but 
to inject. We are a little surprised not to find the demoniacal 
sense of “ cast out” recognized except incidentally by citation ; 
and to see “ love casts out fear” taken from the Christian World 
of October, 1884, as if the phrase had then been first invented, 
gave us one of the few really bad shocks we have suffered in 
examining this Dictionary. But in the main we have only 
admiration for the completeness with which the many meanings 
of the word are expounded, and dialectic and obsolete usages 
made to elucidate the connexion of those which still belong to 
the literary language. Under “ cast,” the noun, Ascham’s 
way of speaking of a bow as “ quick of cast,” or “slow of cast,” 
has given rather needless trouble. The explanation doubtfully 
ventured is “ ? Casting power, ? elasticity, ? flexibility.” It seems 
to us to mean simply the action of the bow in shooting. Wurf 
would sufficiently represent it in German. 

Hard on this comes “Castle,” which we may salute Wessex fashion 
to the effect that he do be a very old ancient word, and that none 
of us will gainsay. Only he is two words; for the first appearance 
of “castel” is as a transcript of the Vulgate castellum, which is 
‘not acastle but a village. This had already become liable to 
misunderstanding in the fourteenth century, as we see from 
Wiclif’s gloss, “Castels ben undirstonden litil touns.” The com- 
mon sense from French casted = mod. Fr. chéteau runs the earlier 
one hard, occurring in the English Chronicle as early as 1075. 
Dr. Murray gives as an example of modern analogical use “the 
whole collapsed like a castle of cards.” We know no just im- 
hoger why people should not talk of a castle as well as a 

ouse of cards if they please; but we were not aware that they 
did. We also learn that- castle is “loosely applied to a large 


* A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. Part V. Cast—Clivy. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1889. 


building "—to wit, a sort of “ Babies’ Castle,” founded by Dr. 
Barnardo. Various things besides words—the laws of England 
and other unconsidered trifles— are also “loosely applied” in the 
Barnardian scheme of philanthropy, unless Dr. Barnardo is a 
gravely injured man. Dublin Castle, with such pretty com- 
pounds of Gladstonian rhetoric as “ anti-Castle,” of course has 
its particular paragraph. Our favourite synonym for the English- 
man’s house is traced back to Staunford’s Pleas of the Crown— 
written, indeed, in law-French, but Staunford, of course, thought 
in English. He is not very likely to have invented it, and pos- 
sibly some earlier example may yet be found in the Year- 
Books or elsewhere. Forecastle we all know ; but how many 
of us knew that the round-house on a ship’s deck was once 
called the “hinder castle”? “Cattle” and “chattel” afford 
a good specimen of what philologists call a doublet. Capitale 
was Gallicized into a Northern catel and a Central French or 
Parisian chatel, which was re-Latinized for technical purposes 
into catallum; the French word passed into English, where its 
uses were reacted upon by the medieval Latinform. The signifi- 
cations run in this fashion:—available property (very near the 
fresh modern adaptation of the same word as “ capital”); move- 
able property, as being under feudal law the chief or only dis- 
posable property ; live stock, as the most important kind of 
moveable property, and so we get the modern “ cattle” (apparently 
without any suggestion of counting heads, as one would at first 
sight be fain to conjecture). We catch the word in the very act 
of its final transition when we see, as one does over and over 
again in every medisval custumal, “in obitu melius catallum,” 
the common form which expresses the duty of rendering a heriot 
on the tenant’s death. “ Wordly catall” occurs as a purely 
literary phrase as late as the last years of the fifteenth century ; 
in the technical “goods and cattels,” or “ cattals,” the earlier 
form keeps up its general meaning as late as the Restoration. 
The further specification proceeded gradually. In the sixteenth 
century it was needful to say that dogs were not cattle. In the 
nineteenth it has been needful for superior Courts to decide, not 
without argument and consideration, that “cattle” in an Act of 
Parliament did for some purposes include pigs. “ Chattel” 
appears as early as the thirteenth century, with the meaning of 
property or wealth in general. After some isolated attempts to 
compete with “cattle,” it settled down in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to its existing usage. By the way, the 
definition of “ chattel interest ” as “an interest in leasehold pro- 
perty” is not sufficient in law, though it is a sufficiently correct 
popular description in fact for the great majority of cases. 

Being now turned loose in ch, we may expatiate without fear 
of weariness or sameness. There is matter of various in- 
terest wherever we turn, Under “character” we find it noted 
that, as a verb, it is often accented on the second syllable in the 
Shakspearian period. It is not mentioned under the noun that 
Spenser treats it in the same way; he tells of Merlin as 

Deepe busied bout worke of wondrous end, 
And writing straunge characters in the ground, 
With which the stubborn feendes he to his service bound. 
, (F. Q. IIL. 3 xiv.) 

“ Church ” and its compounds form, as might be expected, a con- 
stellation of the first magnitude among the many greater and lesser 
lights of the Dictionary. The examination of both etymology and 
usage appears to have been as exhaustive as human care and skill 
could make it. We should have liked to see more explicit illus- 
tration of the peculiar cases, as at Eton and Merton College, 
Oxford, where a college chapel (or what would otherwise be one) 
is identical or combined with a parish church. A quotation from 
Wood, under “ Chapel,” does mention “the north part of Merton 
Coll. outer-chappell or church,” but attention is not specifically 
called to it. We should have also liked, among the examples of more 
or less improper use of “ church,” to find Marlowe's melodious line 
“So fair a church as this had Venus none.” Etonians may miss the 
phrases “ long church ” and “ short church,” by which the full rites 
of Sundays and saints’ days and their vigils were distinguished 
from the plain and sometimes perfunctory office of common half- 
holidays. But we do not know that any literary authority could 
be produced, though it would be easy to to find good witness in 
plenty. There was a certain conduct of a past generation—many 
generations back, as the succession and memory of boys go—who 
was warranted to dispose of “short church” in thirteen minutes. 
This “ conduct” ( = conductus) will no doubt be duly marked in the 
next part of the Dictionary. Mr. Maxwell-Lyte’s excellent History 
of Eton College will give all needful explanation and authorities. 
As for the etymology of “church,” it is rather pleasing to find 
that Dr. Murray has no surprises in store for us. He adheres to 
the prevalent derivation from xupiaxdy, though with full acknow- 
ledgment of difficulties. He does not profess to know why the 
Northern nations did not naturalize ecclesia; but it is certain 
that they did not. Kirika, the earliest form of “church,” repre- 
sents something which they did adopt, and, although the historical 
connexion between this and xvpiaxdy is obscure, and the phonetic 
process a little troublesome to account for, “no other conjecture 
offered will bear scientific statement, much less examination.” 

There are a great many Anglo-Indian words beginning with 
ch; this class, hitherto dealt with only in special works like 
Colonel Yule’s, has been carefully and thoroughly incorporated. 
We have once and again commended Dr. Seone* judicious 
abstinence, as a rule, from attempting to give encyclopedic in- 
formation. At the same time we may observe that the quotation 
dated 1858, under “chupatty,” about “the passage of the 
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chupatties,” will be unintelligible to readers who are not more or 
less acquainted with the history of the Indian Mutiny, Since 
that time a generation has passed, and a fair proportion of 
educated English people, at still more Americans, may be 
excused for not knowing much about it. 

Passing on out of ch, we find in “ cinder” a curious example of 
the way in which false analogies react upon words. The word is 
Teutonic, and was written sinder till the fifteenth century, and 
sometimes later; but the revival of learning brought in an 
imaginary connexion with cendre, cinerem, which has never been 
shaken off. “City” is a word of no small interest; the historical 
account brings into prominence the curious fact that at this day 
it is impossible to say exactly what constitutes a city as dis- 
tinguished from a town in England. Various artificial tests, 
chiefly by population, have been created in British North 
America and the United States. “Claret” reveals dread- 
ful things touching the wine purveyed for our grand- 
fathers under that name. Fifty years ago the liquid exported 
to England was never, it seems, pure Bordeaux wine, but 
“a mixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, or with some full wine 
of France ”"—so testified Redding’s History of Modern Wines in 
1836. But why has Dr. Murray embodied this statement in his 
definition of things present? Much has happened in Her 
Majesty’s reign, including Cobden’s treaty of commerce and the 
education of the British public in the matter of French wine. It 
is likely enough that some part of the British public still prefers 
its “claret” mixed in some such manner as described by Redding, 
and gets it accordingly. And of late years much cheap “ claret” 
is not a mixture of Bordeaux with anything, as it does not con- 
tain any French wine at all, but is Spanish or Italian wine 
blended at Bordeaux. Nevertheless, there is no respectable wine- 
merchant who cannot or does not supply perfectly genuine 
French wine of Bordeaux from very moderate rates upwards. 
In fact it is easier, if anything, to get pure Bordeaux at a reason- 
able price in London than in Paris. Under “ clean” it is odd to find 
that “to clean oneself” is “ said, by servants or operatives employed 
in dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean and tidy in the 
afternoon or evening.” There is nothing peculiar to servants or 
“operatives” (an ill word, by the way) in the phrase. It is in 
constant colloquial use by all sorts and conditions of men who 
have been out for a long walk, or playing any active game, or 
gardening, or wood-cutting—in short, doing anything which 
makes a cleanly man feel like wanting to clean himself when it is 
done. In these two cases Dr. Murray seems to have been 
beguiled by the encyclopedic temptation, and each time the lapse 
has brought its own retribution ; for the erroneous additions to 
the definitions of “claret ” and “clean oneself” are alike philo- 
logically superfluous, and would be so even if they were correct. 
“Clerk” has been very carefully worked out. It appears that, in 
the United States, the vulgar pronunciation clurk has become 
normal; we are sorry for it, and glad that in England Dr. 
Murray recognizes the degeneration only as having “become 
somewhat frequent in London and its neighbourhood.” We trust 
the Dictionary may do good service by checking this and other 
corruptions while it is yet time. And there now is the word 
“ check,” with all its various meanings, of which we have for- 
gotten to say anything. But why should we? Our purpose is to 
send readers to the Dictionary, not to save them from going. 


MR. POSTGATE’S CATULLUS.* 


} Speen simply a revision of the text of Catullus, without com- 
mentary and even without appendices, Mr. Postgate's 
learned and important edition does not well lend itself to the pur- 
poses of a review which cannot discuss in detail even a small pro- 
portion of the emendations accepted, rejected, and suggested, 
especially as he has plainly said in his Latin Preface that critics 
or students who wish to understand the justifications of his text 
must look for them in the learned publications in which they 
originally appeared—“quas animadversiones velim ipsi legant 
neque ab aliis accipiant.” Ife considers that he has done enough 
by giving the references and enumerating the passages which he 
has discussed. The present work is dedicated to Mr. Robinson 
Ellis, and much of it is closely connected with his labours in 
Catullian scholarship; but Mr. Postgate is within his rights 
in protesting against the sweeping statement made in the 
first edition of Mr. Ellis’s work, but somewhat qualified in 
the second, that little had been done for his author by 
modern editors—“Subirascor viro docto studia suorum restin- 
guenti, cum vix quemquam post Italorum etatem aut hoc nostro 
aut prioribus seculis in textus emendatione profecisse con- 
tendat.” Mr. Postgate is more appreciative of the recent past, 
and more sanguine of the near future—“ Nunc contra ipsum 
Ellis acerrime pugnabimus multa hujus,quoque seculi homines 
in Catullo feliciter correxisse, multa etiam posthac correcturos.” 
Mr. Postgate has kept his edition within a moderate compass, 
because he has been careful only to insert what is likely to be 
useful. He has lightened the work for the scholars after him 
(if they will only accept what he has done for them, and will not 
msist upon doing it all over again for themselves) by clearing 
away the rubbish, by rejecting a great mass of acknowledged and 


long-antiquated corruptions, and only keeping a few as typical of 
the mistakes made by the scribes—“ Unde legentibus appareat 
quot quibusque modis in Catullo a librariis peccatum sit.” He 
has observed a similar discretion as to the frequently vain con- 
jectures by which darkness has been rendered yet more obscure. 
He has simply omitted those which fly in the face of the MSS., 
those which are plainly incongruous with the context, or (worse 
than all) those which violate the Latin idiom. But even when 
Mr. Postgate has found it necessary to mention a conjecture only 
to dismiss it, he has with rare magnanimity refused to gibbet the 
futile author—* Nomina nusquam secuti sumus.” To L. Schwabe’s 
work with the Codices (second edition) Mr. Postgate confesses 
himself to be greatly indebted; also to Ellis and Bihrens. 
Others to whom he makes more or less acknowledgment are 
Miiller, Vahlen, and Bernard Schmidt. He has made frequent use 
of all the Codices which have a good reputation ; but the bulk of 
his work depends, of course, upon the two described as O and G, 
the “Oxoniensis” in the Bodleian Library, and the “Olim 
Sangermanensis nunc Parisiensis,” both of which have been 
reproduced in sample, the former in Chatelain’s Paléographie des 
Classiques Latines, the latter in the second edition of Ellis’s 
work, It would not be either interesting or profitable to take 
a few isolated passages here and there, and merely to mention 
which reading Mr. Postgate has adopted in his text, and which 
other, or others, he has relegated to his critical footnote; and to 
state the reasons which we may discover for agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the editor would be, at the best, superfluous. But 
we may be allowed to thank Mr. Postgate for his patient and 
acute labours on the text, and to congratulate him on the high 
success which he has achieved, and to recommend other scholars 
to follow his example in combining brevity with clearness. That 
is a result ae they might all of them attain if they 
would only take the necessary trouble. But there is one respect 
in which Mr. Postgate can only be rivalled by those who are born 
to be leaders in scholarship, and that is the judgment which has 
told him, almost without a failure, what portions of the vast mass 
of materials before him it would be at once safe and useful to 
omit. How are we ever to make any real advance in our know- 
ledge of an author if every new editor only increases by so many 
half-admitted corrections or so many plausible conjectures the 
amount of matter which his successors will have to deal with? 
The great work which cries out for a few resolute scholars to 
perform it is to clear away the lumber of purblind, if meri- 
torious, researches, and of perverse, if ingenious, conjecturings. 
Having spoken warmly of the patience and acuteness, as well as 
of the practical judgment, shown in Mr. Postgate’s work, we 
may finish our task by complimenting his publishers on the very 
dainty and handy form in which they have produced it. The 
little book may be carried in the breast-pocket of a tight-fitting 
coat ; it is not so large as an ordinary cigar-case ; yet the print is 
a joy to the eyes, especially if the eyes have been poring over an 
ancient codex in the dim light of a public library. 


THE LESSER ANTILLES.* 


J APPILY this little book is not of a controversial character, 
and the negro is left pretty much to himself. The inevit- 

able Mr. Froude is, of course, trotted out, but he does not per- 
vade the work; and his opinions, wherever quoted, are discussed 
with sense and moderation. It is Mr. Bulkeley’s object to pro- 
mote, if he can, emigration to the West Indies, and with this in 
view, to remove old erroneous prejudices concerningthem. There 
is no doubt, as he says, that to obtain information of the kind 
which an intending immigrant requires, such as the value of land 
in the several islands, statistical abstracts concerning the various 
industries, the cost of living, &c., is a difficult matter; there is 
no Agent-General whose business it is to furnish those details, 
and men who are quite capable of giving advice regarding one 
island are generally profoundly ignorant of its neighbour. Old 
ideas respecting the climate and the prevalence of yellow fever 
yet survive, and the belief is still general that no European can 
work in these colonies and live. We hope the time is not far 
distant when the West Indies will be included in the scheme of 
Mr. Murray’s Handbooks for the use of tourists, who every year 
are increasing in number ; in evidence of which it may be cited 
that a short time ago the Legislature of Barbados made a hand- 
some grant to its Governor in recognition of the large amount he 
had expended in hospitality to visitors. The work before us aims 
at much more than being a mere guide. Mr. Bulkeley takes the 
islands in the group of the Lesser Antilles seriatim, giving a de- 
scription of all, and offering advice upon the industry or produce 
which he conceives to be most suitable to each locality. This 
advice is modestly and sensibly given, and appears based on 
reasonable premisses, so that even in cases where it must give way 
before practical experience, no one will arraign the good in- 
tentions of the author. The main object of the book is to point 
out the illimitable resources of the soil and climate of these 
islands, each differing from each, though commonly classed toge- 
ther in the mind of the British public. Since this is the case, the 
folly of depending on one or even two articles of produce is not 
difficult to be shown. That sugar should have been by far the 
principal article of export in days gone by is neither a thing to be 
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wondered at nor a reproach to the planter, considering the large 
fortunes that have been made by it; but times have altered now, 
and Mr. Bulkeley’s advice will fall upon ears well prepared to 
receive it. Where sugar can still be made at a profit, as it is, 
generally speaking, in Barbados, let it continue to be so; though 
even there he would advise additional strings to the planter’s bow, 
such as cattle-raising, maize, rice, tobacco, and cotton, to say 
nothing of increased quantities of fruit and aloes. Trinidad and 
Grenada have already a greater variety of products than their 
neighbours—namely, sugar, cacao, coffee, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, 
and numerous ground provisions; but there seems little reason 
why remunerative spices should not be added to this list. The 
cultivation of tea Mr. Bulkeley earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of St. Vincent; and he urges that St. Lucia, from its 
central position, and its large amount’ of land at present un- 
cultivated, ought to become the principal cattle-food station of the 
West Indies. Factories for the production of cocoa-nut cake 
should be erected with this object, and the rich pasture-lands 
planted with Para and.Guinea grass. In Dominica the timber 
ought to be a most valuable article of export, while coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and fruit of all kinds could readily be grown. Mont- 
serrat is chiefly known now for its manufacture of limejuice, 
which is highly profitable ; but the cultivation of cotton, tama- 
rinds, pineapples, &c., might be much further extended. To the 
sugar and pineapples, for which Antigua is renowned, our author 
recommends that maize or Indian corn should be added, together 
with a judicious selection of fibrous plants. He makes also a 
suggestion that seems to us of peculiar-value. On those sugar 
estates which are driven by steam, the machinery remains 
idle for at least half the year. It would be an immense boon if 
the machinery could be so contrived that during this period it 
could be adapted to the extraction of fibre, or the motive power 
used for some similar object. We have said enough to 
show that this little book is full of useful hints, not only 
to intending settlers, but also to resident planters and pro- 
prietors ; and we trust it will effect the author’s aim in inducing 
those who have but a small amount.of capital at their disposal to 
try their fortunes in these beautiful islands, where, influenced by 
the same climate, but inspired by indomitable energy, their fore- 
fathers achieved brilliant success. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS.* 


i ange about the Aryans alter so rapidly and so often 
that Canon Taylor would have done well to see that a date 
was placed on the title-page of his Origin of the Aryans. The 
bookseller’s practice of publishing books sine anno is slovenly, or 
is unsuccessful if the purpose be to make a work seem new 
when it has been out for years. Happily Canon Taylor has dated 
his preface December 1889; so that, till further notice, his 
essay may be considered “ up to date.” He has undertaken, with 
very great energy and research, the task of expounding the pre- 
sent condition or chaos of doctrine about the peoples whom, in 
confessed want of a better word, he calls Aryans. He begins by 
averring that “from a primitive unity of speech scholars hastily 
inferred a primitive unity of race,” and that Mr. Max Miiller 
“has done more than any other writer to popularize this erro- 
neous notion among ourselves.” Now Mr. Max Miiller doubtless 
did speak of an “ Aryan Race” in his early lectures (1861), but, 
though we cannot verify the references, we are certain that he has 
often since declared that only the languages, not the race, should 
be called Aryan. If we understand Canon Taylor, he supposes 
the popular theory to be that, before the arrival of the Aryans in 
Europe, Europe was empty of men, and that all peoples who 
speak an Aryan language are Aryan by blood. This may be the 
notion of some popular smatterers, but surely these ideas are not 
entertained by any one who has either scientific knowledge or 
common sense. On the other hand, whenever a savage trait, a 
trait common to the lower races in general, is detected in Greek 
or Indian or Scandinavian religion, ritual, or manners, the friends 
of the Aryans offer a ready explanation. That dark trait was 
“ borrowed” by the noble and pure-minded Aryans from the less 
cultivated peoples among whom they settled. This is the in- 
variable apology, and hence it follows that, in the belief 
of the apologists, the Aryans arrived in well-populated 
countries, and, while enforcing their language on the district, 
adopted many rude indigenous practices. It follows no less 
certainly that the believers in this theory hold Aryan blood to 
be extremely mixed, even in Greece or India. Now the persons 
who adhere to these theories do not need to be told that unity of 

ch does not imply unity of race. There is nothing new to 
them in this fact. It is perfectly obvious and undeniable that 
the stocks which carried Aryan languages over most of Europe 
and much of Asia must have mingled their blood with that of 
many earlier stocks. The inhabitants of Europe since long 
before the dawn of history must have been very “mixed” as far 
as race is concerned, 

We confess to being little interested in matters so remote from 
observation and so subject to conjecture. It is only known for 
certain that languages which are certainly akin, and which must 
apparently have had a common origin, are spoken from the 
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Shannon to the Ganges. The inference is that the intervening 
lands were at some period settled by peoples who, however 
mixed in origin, had their speech moulded into similarity. From 
the success of these peoples in civilization it may also be inferred 
that they possessed a native vigour of mind and body which 
places them foremost in the ranks of humanity. More than this, 
we venture to say, is unknown and is likely to remain unknown. 
Mr. Max Miiller, to Canon Taylor's regret, has claimed “a com- 
mon descent and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, 
Greek, and Teuton.” We are still so backward and benighted 
as to think it probable that Mr. Max Miiller is right. This, that, 
or the other modern speaker of Hindustani, or Gaelic, or of 
Romaic or German, may not have a drop of common blood ; but 
there is common blood from an immensely distant source in 
Greece, Germany, India, and Skye. Canon Taylor says that “the 
speakers of an Aryan language are assumed to constitute an 
Aryan race.” This would, of course, make the negroes of 
Louisiana Aryans, which is absurd; and we know not who 
entertains this kind of opinion. All speakers of Aryan 
tongues are not Aryan; but where an Aryan language is uni- 
versally spoken there must have been the people we call Aryans, 
and the odds are that the seed of a race which could impose its 
—_ language must abide, however mixed by this time, in the 
and, 

Then, whence did the original speakers of Aryan languages 
come? We do not presume to have an opinion. As late as 
1874 Mr. Sayce thought the languages “first made their ap- 
pearance in the Highlands of Middle Asia, between the sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes.” Mr. Max Miiller now declines to 
say anything more definite than that they came from “some- 
where in Asia.” As early as 1851 Dr. Latham argued for a 
European origin; but the Germans called this an English fad. 
Fad or not, the doctrine has gained ground of late; and 
philology, anthropology, archeology, craniology, are all appealed 
to as evidence against an origin in Asia. The philological 
arguments, proving from words common to Aryan tongues that 
the undivided Aryans have this or that institution, or custom, 
or piece of knowledge in common, seem to us of very slight 
importance. In the dark backward and abysm of time words 
have been so shifted, added to, dropped, cut, and shuffled that 
real historical knowledge based on terms of speech is next to 
impossible. As to the land in which the Aryans were first 
settled, we presume that some light might be gained by asking 
“ Where were they first civilized?” Where are the earliest 
traces of a secure society and an Aryan literature? We fancy 
that none is earlier than that of the Vedas, which assuredly 
are very old, and assuredly contain evidence of @ fairly ad- 
vanced civilization, an established and elaborate ritual, an arti- 
ficial literature. These, we suppose, are not later than 1500 8.C., 
and no relics in Aryan speech are so early as the Vedas. It 
would seem to follow that the possessors of these: advantages 
secured them while Scandinavians were savages and Gieeks were 
almost barbarous. On the hypothesis of a European origin of 
the Aryans, that section who reached India must have managed to 
civilize themselves very long before the sections which stayed nearer 
home, in whatever part of Europe conjecture likes to place them. 
Where all is guesswork one may fancy, if one choose, that the 
Aryans reached India from some home nearer that country than the 
shores of the Baltic, or “the great Rokitno swamp,” or the 
Northern European plain. The language of the stay-at-homes 
would be more archaic, because it was less civilized, and it may 
have been less civilized for various reasons. The Lithuanians, for 
example, may have had further to go and harder work and travel 
to bear, or they may have been the Cinderellas of the family, and 
crouched among the ashes of the original camp-fires. A man 
could argue it either way with ease, for an adequate emolument, 
say a guinea. Unless we misread Canon Taylor, he inclines to 
think that Aryan languages were evolved out of Finnish lan- 
guages. He says:— 


We may therefore conjecture that at the close of the reindeer age 8 
Finnic people appeared in Western Europe, whose speech, remaining 
stationary, is represented by the agglutinative Basque, and that much later, 
at the beginning of the pastoral age, when the ox had been tamed, a taller 
and more powerful Finno-Ugric people developed in Central Europe the 
inflective Aryan speech. . . . The Finnic languages [seem] to exhibit a 
survival of the primitive form of speech out of which the Aryan languages 
were developed. 


But if we go any further we shall tumble into the pitfalls of The 
Origin of Language. 

Space does not permit a discussion of long-heads, short-heads, 
craniology, and the patriotic counter-theories of French and Ger- 
mans. A few odd conclusions of Canon Taylor’s may be noticed 
by the way. The Greeks did not know gold (or at least by the 
name of ypvads) before the thirteenth century B.c., when it was 
brought by Phcenicians! Now Egypt had possessed the metals 
(and we venture to include iron) from time immemorial. The 
Greeks were not a stupid nor an unadventurous people ; yet, with 
Egypt at three days’ sail from Crete, they had to wait for gold 
till it came in with a flood (through Pheenicians), and filled the 
tombs of golden Mycenze. They were equally ignorant of copper. 
“In the time of Homer the age of iron was just commencing In 
Greece.” So much so that Homer uses oidnpos as a synonym for 
weapons. Canon Taylor says that cidnpos is “ isolated in the 
Aryan languages.” Curtius, however, compares the Sanskrit 
“ sviditas, geschmolzen.” The Greeks appear to have had no 
swords before they met the Phenicians, apparently in the 
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thirteenth century 3.c.; for gi@os is “a Semitic loan-word— 
cf. the Arabic seifun.” The old connexion with {iw is thrown 
over, we presume, and the thoroughly Greek dop need not count, 
nor ddcyavov (epato, the Slayer). Seriously, we cannot regard 
the Greeks of 1400 B.c. or so as swordless men, ignorant of the 
metals, on the strength of etymological inferences. “A breath 
may make them, as a breath has made.” 

Canon Taylor has explained and popularized the most recent 
conjectures of many Germans. He also informs us that the 
Knight of Ellerslie, like Cain, “tooled with a stone.” “ Sir 
William Wallace went into battle against the English armed 
with a celt, or stone axe.” The reference seems to be to Evans, 
Ancient Stone Weapons, p. 132; we might have preferred a con- 
temporary authority. Nor are we convinced that the Germans 
had no bows till they borrowed the word pfeil (arrow) from the 
Roman pilum, which was not an arrow, of course. The old, old 

me of writing history by dint of etymology has ever been a 
failure. For example, even if Greece did borrow one word for 
“sword” from Pheenicia, it is a wild argument that before they 
met the Phoenicians they had no swords. 

In writing about mythology, Canon Taylor does now admit 
some savage analogies, and quotes his Mandans and Maoris with- 
out blenching. He may even dwell in the kraals of Hottentots 
before he ends. Unlike more cautious critics, but like M. 
Casaubon, he has found “ the key to the Greek mythology,” not 
“ on the banks of the Ganges, but on those of the Tigris.” Much 
of the Greek mythology “ proves to be essentially non-Aryan, 
and must have been obtained from Babylonia, through Phoenician 
channels.” Those poor devils of Greeks had nothing worth men- 
tioning till they met the Pheenicians in the thirteenth century ! 
Instead of saying “ much,” we should say a “ little,” of Greek 
myth came from Phoenicia. A good deal of the Aphrodite legend 
had an Oriental source, but as to Adonis and the Boar the curious 
may consult Dr. Robertson Smith’s new work, The Religion of 
the Semites. If the Greek mutilation of Uranus be Babylonian, 
why not also the mutilation of Rangi,of Purusha, of Ymir,of Choka- 
nipok, and a dozen other Maori, Scandinavian, Red Indian, and 
similar cosmogonic martyrs? Dionysus, thanks to M. Lenormant, 
becomes the Assyrian sun-god, Dianisu, a derivation “shocking 
to common sense,” says Dr. Tiele. “Scholars are now inclined 
to believe that Athena was not the dawn, but the lightning.” 
Also the clear height of air, the clouds that stain the clear height 
of air, the water that supplies the clouds, and so forth, u.s.w., 
«7A. Dr. Veckenstedt is all for the water; “in imitation of the 
sounds of water, the Goddess invented the trumpet”! 

All this is dubious, most of it most disputable. Canon Taylor 
has collected, with very great labour, a mass of novel opinions, 
“a summary of the labours of many scholars,” but the whole 
topic is so vague, so remote from certainty or precision, while the 
latest conjectures are so discredited by the fate of their pre- 
decessors, that perhaps these things are hardly suited for a 
popular manual. A better popular manual of the latest notions 
could not, we think, have been produced. It is certain enough, 
too, that there is much error in the general popular ideas of 
these obscure matters, and Canon Taylor's book may serve a good 

urpose if it encourages scepticism and “an open mind” on sub- 
jects which are perhaps beyond certainty of decision :— 
Old things need not be therefore true, 
Ah, brother men, nor yet the new. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


ARK TWAIN'S A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur 

(Chatto & Windus) is a triumph of dulness, vulgarity, and 

ignorance such as none but a Yankee in the time of Queen Victoria 
can compass. 

Among gift-books a foremost place must, as usual, be adjudged 
to the annual volume of The Portfolio, edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton (Seeley & Co.) The plates comprise some exceedingly 
fine examples of reproductive art. Among these are the Van 
Eyck portrait, “The Man with the Red Turban,” that forms the 
frontispiece ; the fine etchings of “M. Mounet-Sully as Hamlet,” 
after J. P. Laurens, by Mlle. Poynot; Mr. Herbert Railton’s 
etchings to Mr. Loftie’s Westminster Abbey ; Mr. C. O. Murray’s 
excellent rendering of Mr. ‘T. S. Good’s capital figure-subject, 
“The Newspaper”; the heliograph by M. Dujardin, re-touched 
by Mr. Murray, after Sir F. Leighton’s study, “ Gipsy ”; the 
etching after F. Walker's drawing, “ The Fishmonger”; and the 
very interesting examples of Mr. Joseph Wolf's drawings of animals 
and birds that illustrate Mr. A. H. Palmer’s articles on the artist 
and his work. Altogether, this is a most attractive volume, full 
of good matter, artistic and literary. Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Club- 
dand, London and Provincial (Virtue & Co.), with illustrations of 
mteriors and exteriors of well-known club-houses, by Mr. 
Hatherell, is a pleasant volume from various aspects of view, 
though Mr. Hatton is less anecdotic than might reasonably be 
expected. _ He makes some show of research, however, into club- 
lore, and is more than just to the architects. An acceptable 
present, though one as yet inc omplete, may be noted in The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare (Blackie & Son), the seventh volume of 
which comprises Timon of Athens, Cymbeline, The Tempest—with 
an introduction by Dr. Garnett—Titus Andronicus, and The 
Winter's Tale. The illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
Mr. F. Dadd, Mr. Margetson, and Mr. Maynard Brown. Art and 


Letters (Boussod, Valadon, & Co.) concludes its second year and 
its fourth volume with an excellent December number, the 
a age of which comprises an article on M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
by M. Arséne Alexandre; the second portion of M. Arvéde 
Barine’s historical study, “The Duchesse du Maine”; “Two 
Novels,” a characteristic Venetian story by Vernon Lee, with 
illustrations by Albert Lynch ; and an interesting illustrated paper 
on “Lady Doctors,” by Dr. Renault. M. Frédéric Masson is no 
more than just in his review of the new edition of Boileau when 
he writes “In future we shall speak of Hachette’s Boileau as we 
do of Didot’s Moliére.” The ifiusteations to the articles on the 
“Duchesse du Maine” and “M. Dagnan-Bouveret” are par- 
ticularly admirable. 

The flow of literature for the young has not yet ceased for the 
season. For boys we have a trilogy of Indian stories, somewhat 
after J. F. Cooper, by Mr. Edward 8. Ellis, The Hunters of the 
Ozark, The Camp in the Mountains, and The Last War Trail 
(Cassell & Co.) There is a generic continuity in the three, and 
the reader of the first is likely to be lured to the rest. There is a 
wonderful Indian common to all, a sublimated form of the gentle 
Uneas, whose woodcraft is astonishing indeed, though infinitely 
more incredible than anything of the kind in Cooper, whose 
writings the author is inclined to criticize. It would not be easy 
to surpass Mr. Ellis’s own inventions in marvellous incidents and 
escapes. Three Diggers, by Percy Clarke (Sampson Low & Co.), 
is a “ tale of the fifties” during the Australian gold-fever, full of 
adventure and somewhat melodramatic situations. The bush- 
rangers in the story are capitally drawn, and the final scene of a 
fight between the police al a gang of these scoundrels is extremely 
impressive. An excellent book for boys is Brave Men in Action 
(Ward & Downey), a collection of “ Thrilling Stories of the British 
Flag,” by the late Stephen MacKenna and John Augustus O’Shea. 
A good and succinct history of the progress of modern chemistry 
should be welcome to others than boys, and it will be found in 
very attractive form in Mr. Harold W. Picton’s The Story of 
Chemistry (Isbister), to which Sir Henry Roscoe contributes a 
a of commendation. The survey of the subject is compre- 
1ensive. It begins with the dread arcana of the alchemist, and 
is conducted to the most recent of modern researches by a clear, 
systematic progress, the exposition of which is excellently set forth. 

Among books suitable for children’s reading we have Elias 
Trust’s Boys, by Margaret Surrey (Jarrold & Sons), a wholesome 
story of thrift and self-sacrifice; My Boynie, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green (Sonnenschein & Co.), a story of some motherless children 
feelingly told; The Happiest Christmas, by Edna Lyall (W. & 
R. Chambers), a brief but powerful sketch; Miss Harraden’s 
Master Roley (Warne & Co.), with a sturdy warm-hearted little 
boy for hero, whose constant chums are a pleasant middle-aged 
aunt and a delightful policeman; and Seed, Flower, Fruit, by 
Maggie Symington (Skeffington), a series of brief and simple 
meditations, styled “ Sunday Chats with Little Folks,” though by 
no means colloquial in style. The Lost Ring (Nelson & Sons) is a 
specimen of historical romance that makes, we fear, too exacting 
a charge on the historical knowledge of young people. It treats 
of the days of King James and Andrew Melville, the struggles of 
the Presbytery in Scotland, Jesuit plottings, the Geneva Church, 
and Theodore Beza. The ring which is lost, or rather stolen by 
a drunken hypocritical agent of the Jesuits, is a certain gem, 
whose impression on a document possessed “all the authority of 
a Papal Bull,” and worked dark and secret ill to all kinds of 
heretics. It passed from the hands of Francis Spira, when dying 
at Padua, into the possession of Dr. Scrimger or Scringeour, and 
from him it was stolen, to his sore consternation. Thence in 
what ways it wandered, and how it was strangely recovered 
from the enemy, are matters duly detailed in the story. 
Mr. Benjamin Waugh prefaces his “ Heart Stories for the Young,” 
entitled Come, ye Children (Cassell & Co.), with an address “To 
Teachers,” the style of which is only too faithful an indication of 
the matter that follows. His desire is to stimulate, it seems, 
“ rather to inspire than to teach, as teaching is understood ; to stir 
life, rather than to give a complement of facts and notions.” His 
book, in short, has this final object :—“ It would give strength 
and bravery and absence of fear to the young lions of which we 
are all so fond, that they may play rounders, with God at the 
game, and know duties and delights that are pure.” Truly the 
reverence of some reverend gentlemen finds odd expression at 
fervid moments. .Mr. Waugh means well, no doubt, but his 
teaching and manner of teaching are anything but edifying. By 
way of contrasting “ the Kings of the earth and grand princely 
men” he shows his respect for historical truth by drawing a 
picture (ch. i.) of the French Revolution during the September 
massacres, from which we learn that the prisons of Paris were 
then “ too crowded up with poor people who could not pay the 
taxes,” that there was no room in them for “ ferocious and brutal 
men” who ought to have been in them. From another moral 
address, “Good Works” (ch. liv.),; the youthful reader is led to 
conclude that a ship carries but one anchor, and that there is no 
system of testing anchors by which bad work can be detected. 
Altogether, gush and claptrap do too much abound in Mr. 
Waugh’s tracts for the young and their teachers. 
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TOILERS IN THE SEA.* 


os toilers in the sea to whom Dr. Cooke gives his attention 

in this volume are not to be confounded with those human 
toilers who attracted the poet “down there in his Island.” They are 
rather the remote and obscure forms of life which build houses 
for themselves at the bottom of the deep blue sea, down among 
the dead men. Until 1818 no one had attempted to make any 
record of oceanic life at a depth of more than one thousand feet, 
and the honour is due to John Ross, who, by his explorations in 
Baffin’s Bay, opened up a new field to science. But it is prac- 
tically within the last thirty years that Wallich, Carpenter, 
Pourtales, and the Challenger Expedition have really made 
the scientific world familiar with the bottom of the ocean. No 
purely popular volume has, however, we believe, hitherto been 
devoted entirely to the history of deep-sea forms, and Dr. Cooke 
has volunteered to place the results of zoological investigation 
in the hands of the ordinary public. The amiable controversy 
regarding the existence of Bathybius, in 1875, between Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Wyville Thomson, drew general attention to 
the importance of the results which might ensue from a careful 
study of deep-sea surroundings. Professor Huxley had announced 
the Sasevery of a living expanse of protoplasmic substance, a new 
and exceedingly primitive organism, in fact, which he supposed 
to line the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. This was the once- 
famous Bathybius, which in 1875 the eminent biologist had to 
acknowledge was seriously suspected to be “little more than 
sulphate of lime, precipitated in a flocculent state from the sea- 
water, by the strong alcohol in which the specimens of the 
deep-sea soundings which I examined were preserved.” This 
discussion, and the mysterious nature of the alleged Bathybius, 
ay directed more public attention to deep-sea fauna than 

as been felt before or since. 

Dr. Cooke seems to have studied most of the books which have 
been written on his subject, and to have summarized the principal 
sources of information. He deals first with the Foraminifera, or 
chalk-makers, showing how the transition is made from the naked 
Amcebe—mere protoplasmic lumps of jelly—to the Foraminifera, 
which are amceba-like forms encased in tiny calcareous shells or 
skeletons. Here he summarizes the observations of the late 
Mr. P. H. Gosse regarding the locomotion and the shape, and of 
Professor Williamson as to the structure of the shells, of these 
extraordinary forms, which in a fossil form throng all the chalk- 
deposits of the world. His next chapter deals with the Poly- 
cystina, or lace-workers—organisms which owe their discovery 
and their name to Ehrenberg, who was the first, in 1838, to de- 
scribe them. He passes on to the sponge-weavers, the zoophytes, 
the sea-fanmakers (by which name he designates alcyonium, 
gorgonia, and the like), coral-builders, sea-matmakers (the en- 
crusting Polyzoa), tubemakers (the annelids), and excavators (the 
boring modlusca). There is no pretension to original research in 
Dr. Cooke’s volume; but it seems to be carefully compiled, is full 
of illustrations, and should prove highly useful to a young 
naturalist who wishes to gain a general impression of the forms 
and conditions of deep-sea life. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Il. 


| ed people, we think, are likely to quarrel with us for giving 
the first place in this article to Nos soldats du siécle, by 
Caran d’Ache (Paris: Plon). This admirable designer is equally 
admirable in the roughest outline caricature and in the most 
elaborate coloured composition. His present plates are of the 
latter kind, and partake both of the regular military style, of 
uniforms and battle-pieces, which used to be popular with the 
printsellers, and of more modern things. We start on the title- 
page with a hussar, terrible, black-horsed, infinitely caparisoned 
and accoutred, on a base-line of the most approved “ decorative ” 
character. Then we have the old types—the “Garde Francaise ” 
(of repute in history nearly as bad as the “Traitor Scot who sold 
his king for a groat ”); the “ Dragon de Monsieur,” a most beauti- 
ful and, we suspect, ineffectual person; the Maréchal de France, 
with the regulation baton pointing into the blue distance; and 
the “Garde Suisse” (no traitor he!). The “ Volontaires en 
sabots 4 Valmy ” breathe the very spirit of the coloured cuts of 
the end of the last century, and so does “ Marceau at Fleurus,” 
an impossible but delightful hero. Then we have the celebrated 
episode of the taking of the Texel fleet by cavalry ; and a “ Repré- 
sentant du peuple en mission aux armées” (who ought to be 
reproduced for an illustrated edition of the Anti-Jacobin), and a 
Polish lancer, the very ideal of youth as it draws on a slate; and 
the Emperor’s Mameluke, and Murat, in full circus (we beg pardon, 
battle) costume ; and a fancy piece entitled “ Le bon dada ou les 
angoisses d’une mére”; and a bivouac under unpleasant circum- 
stances; and some quite lovely things in Restoration military 
tailoring; and another excursion into the fantastic, “Le vain- 
queur vaincu” (a young woman with a harp is the victor’s 
victress); and divers other good things, down to the inevitable 
Cuirassiers de Reichshoffen in blackest silhouette. 

One of the most remarkable books of its kind is, beyond all 


* Toilers in the Sea. By M.C. Cooke, LL.D. Society for Promoting 
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doubt, the collection, so called, of Types de Paris (Paris: Plon), 
in which the letterpress of a great number of authors is associated 
with the designs of M. Jean-Francois Raffaelli. The authors 
are, as we have said, very numerous, and they range from 
M. Daudet, M. Zola(a Zola des—at least as families go in France— 
Samilles, a harmless creature), Mme. Henry Gréville, M. Richepin, 
M. Bourget, and M. Stephane Mallarmé, through all manner of 
grades down to M. Octave Mirbeau, who might have been left 
out with great advantage, for his article on “ Le cocher” is not 
only Anglophobe—there are many good Frenchmen who are that— 
but exceedingly silly, ignorant, and offensive. With this exception 
all the writers above-named have done well, and so have others. 
Even the great M. J.-K. Huysmans has written a little paper on 
out-of-the-way cafés and their frequenters, which is quite in- 
offensive and quite interesting, and there is another by M Louis 
Mullem (whom we do not think we have met before) on “ Maisons 
de retraite,” a kind of superior almshouse, which Lamb, if he 
had been a Frenchman (that, indeed, is a considerable proviso), 
would hardly have scorned to sign. But the attraction of 
the book, no doubt, lies in M. Raffuelli’s designs, which strike us 
as quite unique in their variety of appeal. Of course, such a 
book lends itself better than most to a varied display of power. 
But we hardly remember to have seen any collection by a single 
artist which was at once so free from any pervading or identifiable 
mannerism and so full of various talent. In colour and in black 
and white, in large plates and casual vignettes, in figure pieces 
and genre and decorative subjects, M. Raffaelli seems equally at 
home, and in all he shows something of that mastery in ex- 
pressing social character by line which English connoisseurs 
allow to Mr. Keene. The “Tournées de Province,” the “ Petites 
marchandes des rues” (“La cuisiniére au marché” is simply 
masterly), “ Bohémes en Villégiature” (we should like after this 
to see a complete novel illustrated by M. Raffaelli), all require 
quite different styles of illustration, and all receive them. To 
convince oneself of this it is only necessary to take such 
plates as “ Les concerts dans la rue” and “ La femme Colosse,” 
contrast them with the curious series printed with, but not 
exactly illustrating, M. Céard’s “ Les comédiens,” throw in the 
two admirable designs of a pansy and a thistle to be found 
towards the end of the book, then study the last subject of all, 
“Vieux souvenirs,” and hark back to * Germaine 4 sa toilette.” 
This little selection will satisfy any capable eye that M. Raffaelli 
is, as M. Wolff says in the preface, “ quelqu’un,” and a most 
original “ quelqu’un.” 

A handsome volume, very well got up in all respects, and illus- 
trated by effectively composed designstrom the hand of M. Paul 
Merwart, contains L’ Hetman Ma-ime, by Etienne Marcel (Paris : 
Hennuyer). This is a story in which the exploits of the Russians 
in the Caucasus and the reluctance of the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
to submit to Russia are rather curiously mixed up. It is not 
extremely easy to date it, and the conduct of the hero Maxime 
Nekrasa, who, while actually in the Czar’s service, plans and 
brings about the destruction of Russian garrisons by the Circas- 
sians, is a little difficult to reconcile with some foolish old ideas 
of honour, even by persons who would not have been sorry to 
see both Circassia and Poland maintain their independence. 
Nevertheless, the book is by no means without merit, and it is, 
as we have said, very handsomely got up. 

We have noticed few books this year entirely illustrated in 
colour; but this is the case with the splendid volume devoted by 
the pen and pencil of M. Charles Lallemand to Tunis et ses 
environs (Paris: Quantin). Both before and since the extension 
over the province of the “sphere of French influence” its pictu- 
resqueness has attracted European writers and draughtsmen, but 
few have summoned to their aid such resources of graphic repro- 
duction as M. Lallemand. From the design framing his first 
page, and representing mosaic tiles from a Kairwan mosque, en- 
shrining an Arab on horseback, the delicacy of the design and 
(which is much rarer) of the reproduction in chromolithography 
keep pace with one another. M. Quantin’s ingenious craftsmen 
have even dared to try to reproduce, by no means without suc- 
cess, the rosy contrast of the oleanders with the sandy banks on 
which they grow and the ruins that crest them, and to throw up 
the shattered arches of an aqueduct against a sunset (or sunrise 
probably ?) barred with crimson. Too often such chromolitho- 
graphy would be mere smear and glare ; but that is not the case 
here; and costumes, architecture, the unfailing blue sky, the 
occasional red flag, and the before-mentioned mosaics, succeed 
each other fearlessly and gracefully. Even a butcher's shop 
appears tinted aw naturel; and the famous or notorious costumes 
of the Tunisian Jewesses have the fullest justice done to them. 
We have seldom seen a more brilliantly illustrated book, and the 
plates are as numerous as they are gay. 

Nothing can be said in general against a book with the text 
by M. Pailleron and the illustrations by M. Adrien Marie. But, 
perhaps, for its special purpose La poupée (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy) would have been even better if its cuts had been coloured. 
The range of dolls, dressed and undressed, which serves as head- 
piece is very funny ; and so is the child at p. 3 clasping a hideous 
old battered dolly. M. Pailleron’s verses are charming, these 
especially :— 

J’aime et je te bénis, puisque c’est grace a toi, 
J’aime et n’attends plus rien, et l’obligé, c’est mol; 
Aimer, quoique plus d’un pauvre de cceur s’en rie, 
Ce n’est pas recevoir, c’est donner, ma chérie! 


We are glad to see that the habit of binding books of this class 
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is growing in France ; for it is a real calamity to have to handle 
beautiful volumes which thaw and dissolve into a maze of sheets 
beneath the most careful touch. Two of the books which we have 
just noticed are stoutly bound in cloth; so are several others 
which will be noticed presently ; so are Mme. Marie Delorme’s 
Contes du pays d Armor (Paris: Colin). The stories themselves 
(mostly “ adapted ” from good authorities like M. Luzel) are very 
fair, and they are abundantly illustrated with vignettes and page- 

lates by numerous illustrators, among whom M. Robida is pro- 

bly the best known to Englishmen. 

A remarkably handsome guide to Paris, Promenades dans les 
vingt arrondissements, by M. Alexis Martin, has appeared (Paris: 
Hennuyer). It consists of more than five hundred pages of text ; 
and the illustrations, maps, diagrams, and accompanying matter 
of all similar kinds are very generously supplied and very good. 

The clever lady who, under the name of Lucien Perey, has 
already done much good work, by herself and in collaboration, 
has written in Zerbeline et Zerbelin (Paris: Calmann Lévy) a 
pleasant fairy-tale, agreeably diversified by the comments and 
adventures of the children to whom it is told. “Lucien Perey” 
knows her eighteenth century so well that she ought to be able 
to manage, and is actually able to manage, the fairy-tale. 
The illustrations play but a small part in the book, though it has 
a gay illuminated cover; but it is by no means destitute of them, 
and those which it has are good of their kind and manner. 

Of the four pieces which make up Le Victor Hugo des enfants 
(Paris: Marpon et Flammarion), three—“ Petit Paul,” “Les 

uvres gens,” and “L’épopée du lion”—being verse, will pro- 

bly be known to every one; the fourth—“La légende 
du beau Pécopin”—not being in one of the poet’s more widely- 
read prose volumes, may be less familiar. Yet it is a more 
than agreeable example of a hotch-potch of well-known fairy- 
tales wrought up with that magnificent taculty of writing 
of which not half a dozen men in any century are masters. 
The story of the loves of the valiant Pécopin and the beau- 
tiful Bauldour is rather melancholy, and not entirely marked by 
tic justice, for it is not clear by precisely what sin the knight 
ad exposed himself to the danger of being decoyed by the 
“Chasseur Noir” into that terrible hunt of his, which goes on for 
a hundred years, though it seems to be only twelve hours of 
nightmare. But the poet’s imagination turned easily to the 
tragic. He wrote few better things in prose than this chasse noire, 
and especially than the barmecide feast of Nimrod at its end. 
Nor was any of his ironically grim catastrophes more pathetic 
than that in which the fiend, keeping his promise to the ear, sends 
Pécopin fresh and brave, by virtue of a talisman, even after the 
hundred years’ night of the “ Black Hunt,” to meet at last his 
beloved Bauldour, now a hag of more than a hundred winters. 
The illustrations are plentiful and good. 

M. Gustave Marchal’s Drame de Metz (Paris: Firmin-Didot) is 
a very handsome volume, though unfortunately one of those 
which, as we said above, have thawed and dissolved under 
even our very careful manipulation. The history of the siege is 
given carefully and minutely, all documents bearing on it, 
down to the Morier-Deines-Bazaine dispute of but a few months 
ago, being incorporated and considered. It has four maps, and it 
is adorned by twenty unpublished full-page plates by M. Dunki. 
It is not easy to introduce any great novelty or distinction in 
book illustrations of the battlepiece kind, but M. Dunki has 
executed his with plenty of spirit and movement, together with, 
not unfrequently, as in the “ Wagon converti en ambulance,” a 
faculty of treating stiller life with success and pathos. 

Another volume of no very dissimilar kind, issued by the same 

firm (which, we may observe, is well sustaining its ancient reputa- 
tion for excellence of typography) is the Journal dun Lycéen 
pendant le siege de Paris. Were the author is M. Edmond 
Deschamps, who assures us that his book is founded. upon actual 
notes taken by himself, a schoolboy of the age of his Lycéen, at 
the time and in the circumstances of the title; though he does 
not deny that the notes have been corsés—written up, extended, 
and fortified—since. The illustrations, which are M. Courboin’s, 
are of a different style from M. Dunki’s, with somewhat less 
spirit, but with a little more attention to finish and detail. The 
letterpress, as was almost inevitable, is rather less valuable, 
being a sort of compromise between an actual history and an 
actual journal, 
« There need be no such reserves in the praise accorded to a 
third issue of M. Firmin-Didot, the excellent volume of Les 
grands peintres, by M. T. de Wyzewa and X. Perreau. The 
letterpress is goud, if not very full, and few people will quarrel 
with its want of fulness when they are informed that this is 
caused by the inclusion of all but four hundred engravings of 
famous pictures, many of them full-page, and all on a scale con- 
siderable enough to allow the value of all the details to be felt. 
We are unable to think of a single volume (and this, though of 
handsome size, is by no means unwieldy) which contains so 
extensive a collection of well-sized cuts. The exclusion of the 
German, Spanish, and English schools may be a little regretted, 
a but of the art of the Netherlands, of Italy, and of 
‘rance, the volume contains a really remarkable representation, 
the —e in the case of the French school coming down to our 
own day. 

M. Onésime Reclus’ La France et ses colonies, or rather its 
second volume, Nos colonies, is one of those abundantly illus- 
trated geographical volumes which MM. Hachette’s resources in 
the way of geographical plates permit them to issue in a way 


hardly possible to most publishers. M. Reclus’ text is, of course, 
excellent. 

Lighter tastes may turn to another book devoted to the 
mother-country, Les plages de la France (Paris: Marpon et 
Flammarion), arranged and plentifully illustrated by Bertall 
with all manner of drawings representing the costumes, build- 
ings, Visitors, landscapes, and what not, of almost every watering- 
er from Boulogne to Saint-Raphael. Britanny, as is natural, 

as the lion’s share, but the other coasts are not neglected. 

Of collected volumes, bound or unbound, of periodicals we have 
before us, in the first place, a smartly bound Petit Frangais illus- 
tré for 1889 (Paris: Colin), which might supply a very useful 

resent, as it comes out during the year, to the youth of England. 

he matter is of all kinds—stories, “instructive ” articles, bio- 
graphies, natural history papers, and what not. The illustrations 
are very numerous and very good, The first of all represents ar 
exceedingly agreeable young giantess. Most stories say very 
little about giants’ daughters; yet they must have had daughters, 
and it stands to reason that some of the daughters must have been 
nice-looking. But why spoil a story, not of itself bad, by a silly 
ending, such as “il n'y avait pas de géants”? How does the 
editor of Le Petit Frangais know that? We are, according to 
the laws of probability, as clever as he is, and we don’t know it. 
Le journal de la jeunesse (Hachette) is an older favourite, and 
has probably no superior in the world for the excellence of its 
illustration. As much at least may be said for the invaluable 
Tour du monde, the volumes of which for the past year comprise 
travels not gg published, at least in France, and copiously 
illustrated, by M. Vuillier to the Balearic Islands, by Dr. Hoc- 

uard to Tonquin, by M. Audin to Shoa, by M. Thouar to the 

ran Chaco, by M. Chantre in Upper Syria and Kurdistan, by 
Colonel Gallieni in the Western French Soudan, by M. Lumholtz 
in North Queensland, not to mention others, from which we must, 
however, pick out an interesting series of articles on Hildesheim. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ge excellent History of Art (1) of MM. Perrot and Chipiez has 
reached its fifth volume. It opens with Asia Minor—that 
is to say, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia—and also contains a 
much larger section devoted to Persia. This part of the book is 
peculiarly matter for special criticism, and we therefore, for the 
present, content ourselves with a mention only. 

Few more attractive volumes of M. Miintz’s Bibliotheque inter- 
nationale de Tart have appeared than that which M. Emile 
Molinier has devoted to Venice (2). We have often described 
the stately form and the abundant illustration of these handsome 
quartos. But scarcely one of them has had so rich, so varied, 
so invariably attractive a subject as this. Both the separate 
etched plates and the woodcuts in the text are occupied with 
a crowd of subjects which are none the less agreeable that 
they are not rigidly boxed off into reasoned divisions. Here 
we have architectural designs—the well-known palace fronts 
on canal or square, the country villas, the churches which 
are almost as familiar even to untravelled lovers of art as St. 
Paul's or Westminster Abbey. Elsewhere we range from the 
wonderful heads of Sansovino to the pillar capitals of Bartolomeo 
Bon, and from the varied decorative work in all sorts of materials 
of Alessandro Vittoria to the pottery that made Gubbio and 
Faenza famous. In order to give the fullest possible reproductive 
effect, the plates have in some cases not even been limited to a 
full page, but open with the sheet ; a liberality demanding prompt 
binding, with due guards, by the purchaser or possessor. It is 
one of the handsomest étrennes of the year; but, as it is also 
something better, we have placed it here. 

Although there are few things deader than a dead exhibition, 
the great Parisian show of the year has ended so recently that an 
illustrated sketch of it at Christmas can hardly be called belated. 
M. Rousselet (3) has produced what may be called a very hand- 
some and good keepsake on the subject. He has had put at his 
disposal abundant illustrations of all sorts of things, from the 
Eiffel Tower downwards (many of them, though after that 
object they may seem unimposing, more practically interesting 
and agreeable than itself), and he has arranged his letterpress 
with skill and dexterity. 

The translation from the Norwegian of Carl Lumholtz’s travels 
in North Queensland, which has appeared through the year in 
the Tour du monde, has also been published separately as a 
volume (4). The subject is curious; it is also in parts disgusting ; 
but, as the Queenslanders are taking good care that it shall be 
impossible to study it much longer, the book will always be of 
interest. 

For some time past France has held an honourable position in 
regard to the vulgarization (in her own, that is to say the good, 
sense) of the exacter sciences; and the very handsome and hand- 
somely illustrated volume of M. Gabriel Dallet on practical astro- 
nomy in relation to the sun and the stars (5) will well sustain 


(1) Histoire de Tart dans Vantiquité. Par G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez. 
Paris : Hachette. 

(2) Venise, ses arts décoratifs. Par E. Molinier. Paris: Librairie de 
l’Art. 

(3) L’exposition universelle. Par L. Rousselet. Paris: Hachette, 

(4) Au pays des cannibales. Par Carl Lumholtz. Paris : Hachette, 

(5) Le soleil, les étoiles. Par G. Dallet. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
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that reputation. The book may be described as a guide, equally 
sumptuous and expert, to the amateur astronomer, and it abounds 
in star-maps, diagrams of all kinds, and occasionally portraits and 
illustrative devices. 

Now that Frenchmen have at last (or after a considerable in- 
terval) taken to travelling they write very agreeable books of 
travel, and their publishers bring them out in very good form. 
M. Marcel Monnier (6) does not magnify the office of his 
journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic, through Ecuador and 
Peru, and down the Amazon. He even gives too much credit to 
precedent explorers when he says that “aucune Amérique ne 
reste & découvrir.” Even the upper waters of the tributaries of 
the Amazon are not very well in and there are large por- 
tions of the Brazilian provinces of Amazonas and Matto Grosso 
which have certainly not been surveyed with any accuracy. The 
special region which M. Monnier amused himself by exploring 
was that of the two tributaries of the Father of Waters which 
meet near San Antonio, the one coming up through the Montana, 
or primeval forest, from the Andes above Caxamarca; the other, 
the Pastaza, descending through Ecuador from the northward. 
He seems to have had no particular adventures; but he had a 
very good time in a region which is scarcely Europeanized at all, 
and his travels are recorded in a handsome little quarto volume 
with good illustrations. 

M. Chaffanjon (7) attacked this curious continent of South 
America, which has been known so long and yet is so little 
known from the other side, and explored the Orinoco, from its 
mouth nearly to its source. He waved the tricolour over that 
source—or, rather, over the idea of the source—for he admits, 
with extreme candour, that he did not quite get there. On the 
slopes of the Parima, it seems, “il faut escaler des pierres, 

imper des rochers. Inutile de poursuivre plus avant, puisque 
je ne puis compter plus longtemps sur la fidélité de mes hommes.” 

-m-m-m-m-m! We are inclined to think that, having gone so 
far, we should have gone further, and waved the tricolour (or, 
rather, the Union Jack) over an actual, and not a hypothetical, 
“source.” But then we are not writing on the slopes of the 
Parima. In M. Chaffanjon’s book is much interesting matter, 
especially about dirt- or earth-eating, which, it seems, is common 
to men, dogs, and donkeys, and brings the eaters to a pretty 
certain and early end. 

We have also to notice in the well-known white illustrated series 
of MM. Hachette’s Christmas books a translation of I Promessi 
Sposi, abridged, but handsomely illustrated ; and an original story 
for children, L’épave mystérieuse (the wreckage is a little girl), 
written by Mme. de Nanteuil, illustrated by Myrbach, and con- 
taining much doubtless authentic detail about the French navy. 
Let us also recommend the excellent Mon journal, a children’s 
magazine, not, we think, very well known in England, though 
not new, published by the same firm. The illustrations are in 
modern style, and good of their kind. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE book that Mr. Gladstone commends will certainly not 
lack readers, even should it be less interesting and instruc- 
tive than A Southern Planter, by Susan Dabney Smedes (John 
Murray). This pleasing account of a planter’s life in the 
Southern States thoroughly merits the encomium of the preface. 
“Tt teaches,” says Mr. Gladstone, “a lesson always useful, of 
caution to be observed, and of justice to be rendered in passing 
judgment on the character, whether of an individual or of a class, 
which has had the misfortune to stand in association with a 
system justly condemned.” The lesson, indeed, is one that poli- 
ticians are often slow to learn. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone may yet 
bless the Union, and see the angel in Pitt. Be this as it may, he 
is a little tardy in commending these recollections of her father’s 
life by Mrs. Smedes. 4 Southern Planter is no new book, though 
it bears no sort of indication that it is a reprint. It was noticed 
under the title Memorials of a Southern Planter (Baltimore : 
Cushings & Bailey) rather more than two years ago in the 
Saturday Review, when we directed the attention of English 
readers to the vivid pictures of plantation life before and during 
the Secession War, which pth | in the family letters of Thomas 
Dabney and the recollections of the old negro servants on his 
estate. No one but the fanatic, we conceived at the time, re- 
garded Southern planters as mere slave-holders, in the offensive 
sense of the word and from a Garrisonian point of view, and we 
felt neither inclination nor justification for any gushing recogni- 
tion of the fact that a Southern planter could possess slaves and 
be a Christian, a gentleman, and a sound patriot. “ That noble 
and heroic type,” to quote Mr. Gladstone, personified in Thomas 
Dabney, was, in truth, not for us a new and startling revelation. 
Mr. Dabney was a Virginian, who, after successfully cultivating 
tobacco and a patriarchal life in his native State, migrated to 
Mississippi in order to grow cotton. He was a wise and humane 
administrator, and his slaves were devoted to him. There is 
nothing in all this that should stir the ill compliment of surprise 
in any but a bilious abolitionist. ‘he charm of these memorials 
of Thomas Dabney lies in their fresh, vivid, and unpretentious 
ictures of the home-life of a planter during the critical struggle 
tween North and South. 


(6) Des Andes au Para, Par Marcel Monnier. Paris: Plon. 
(7) Orénoque et le Caura, Par J.Chaffanjon, Paris: Hachette. 


In A Memory of Edward Thring (Macmillan & Co.) Mr. John 
Huntley Skrine, as his emphatic preface and postscript attest, 
has not produced a biography. The fuller record is, we are in- 
formed, forthcoming from Professor Parkin of Canada. Despite 
his modest disclaimer, his book proves that Mr. Skrine was well 
qualified to be Thring’s biographer. It is written with all the 
necessary enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm is tempered with dis- 
crimination and no ordinary dexterity in the treatment of delicate 
points. Mr. Skrine is fully equipped, too, in one particular. 
He was a schoolboy at Uppingham in the early years of Thring’s 
mastership, and at a later date he assisted, if any one could ™ 
said to assist so great and masterful a man as Edward Thring, 
the late Head-master at a critical period of the school’s exist- 
ence. His memorial volume gives a striking portrait of an 
aggressive and self-sufficient personality, though it may be 
doubted if it is quite so successful in suggesting the secret sources 
of Thring’s influence to readers who knew him not. When 
a man is credited with greatness, there will be inquiring 
spirits who want to know of what the greatness consisted, 
The general public know this only of Thring, that he 
“ made ” Uppingham School. But this, on Mr. Skrine’s show- 
ing, was no solace or pride to the maker of that school. Then 
was it as a teacher that Edward Thring was a great school- 
master? Mr. Skrine does not satisfy us that this was the truth, 
nor does his own account of “The Teacher” (ch. iii.) offer any 
explanation of the “vague reverence which he inspired.” The 
simple-minded naturally expect a great schoolmaster to be a great 
teacher. Now Mr. Skrine’s impressions of Thring appear to be 
against this view, while his final verdict leaves the question open. 
“A great teacher? Have it as you will,” is his conclusion. 
When he adds, “ He believed himself a sower of seeds, and so 
he was,” and characterizes him as “a man of faith,” he touches 
true bed-rock, as the Americans say; for he had a boundless 
faith in himself and his system. 

The biography of another head-master, Dean Stanley’s Life and 
Correspondence of Dr. Arnold (Ward, Lock, & Co.), appears in a 
new edition, with portrait and other illustrations, a an intro- 
duction by Mr. G. T. Bettany. This addition to the “Minerva 
Library” will increase the popularity of a book already well 
known. It is well printed, and comprises a good index, both to 
the book and the correspondence, and a bibliography. 

An exceptionally interesting reprint is the new volume of the 
“Camelot Series,” Elizabethan England (Walter Scott), being 
William Harrison’s “ Description of England” in the Chronicles 
of Holinshed, edited by Lothrop Withington, with an introduction 
by Dr. Furnivall, who supplies all that is needful to whet the 
appetite of the most indolent reader. Skilfully selected, and in- 
troduced by Dr. Furnivall with characteristic energy and eccen- 
tricity of spelling, Holinshed ought to prove not the least popular 
of the neat and well-varied Camelot books. 

In A London Plane Tree; und other Verse, by Amy Levy 
(Fisher Unwin), we have a slim volume of ballads, sonnets, and 
other lyrical poems, the last songs of a singer the promise of 
whose singirg must now remain unfulfilled. As the author of 
Reuben Sachs the late Miss Levy had, perhaps, a stronger claim 
to recognition than as a writer of dainty songs, though the merits 
of her first volume of poems were generally acclaimed from the 
first. In the present volume there is more than a full measure 
of the old grace and facility. ‘The sweetest songs that tell of 
saddest thought are here, and the influence of the long-felt 
approaching end is only too keenly suggested in the melancholy 
sonnet “To Vernon Lee,” “The Two Terrors,” a sonnet of striking 
imagery, and other pieces, including some charming lines on 
“ The Waltz.” It is a pity that poetry so true and tender should 
include such injurious burlesque as “ The Last Judgment.” 

Mr. J. J. Piatt’s “ quarter century of sonnets,” A Book of Gold 
(Elliot Stock), is a collection of pretty fancies, set in melodious 
verse, not named after an author’s fond estimate of his poetic 
progeny, but after the aspiration of the opening sonnet, “ If I 
could write a Book made sweet with thee (Oh, therefore sweet 
with all that may be sweet !)” 

Mr. James Collings offers what appears to be a novel plan for 
the relief of distracted parents with too many boys to start in life 
in his practical handbook, Choosing a Calling (Educational Supply 
Association). To various callings and professions—such as 
“ Builder, Bookseller, Clergyman, Commercial Traveller,” and so 
forth—Mr. Collings apportions certain figures, 10 the maximurr 
that express in columns his sense of the “ social position,” “ health,’ 
“capital required,” “risk,” &c., of each business or profession. 
Then he totals the sum, and fond parents may judge for them- 
selves. The tables need a little study, however. Thus we find 
“ clergyman” stands with 10 marks under “ social position,” 
10 under “ risk,” and 4 under “capital required.” Here the 
“risk” figure indicates that there is little orno risk, on the prin- 
ciple “ the less the outlay, the higher the marks,” and the 10 ac- 
cordingly swells the favourable total. And so it is with the 
“capital required,” which is, in this instance, deemed a con- 
siderable item, and therefore unfavourable from the parental 
standpoint. But it must not be assumed that the first 10 sig- 
nifies that the clergy have little or no “social position.” Quite 
the contrary is the writer's intent. b 

We have received Vol. IV. of Blackie's Modern Cyclopedia, 
edited by Charles Annandale, LL.D. (Blackie & Son); a new 
edition, with illustrative diagrams, of 7he Kindergarten at Home, 
by Emily A. E. Shirreff (Joseph Hughes); a new and revised 


edition of Mrs. Stone’s Tenerife and its Satellites (Marcus Ward 
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& Co.) ; Absolute Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism, b 
Andrew Gray, M.A., second edition (Macmillan & Co.) ; the sixth 
abridged edition of A Police Code, by C. E. Howard Vincent, 
C.B., M.P. (Cassell & Co.); The Debates and Proceedings in Par- 
liament on the Royal Grants, 1889, extracted from Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates (Hansard Publishing Union); and a 
second edition of Mr. George Shaw’s interesting tract, Revived 
Guild Action (Simpkin & Marshall), which treats of the move- 
ment for the registration of plumbers. 

The Life of P. T. Barnum (Routledge), or Barnum Written 
by Himself, as the cover has it, is a book that ought to be read 
by everybody who seeks entertainment at Olympia. The type 
isa little trying perhaps, but there is matter in the autobiography 
worth the venture. 

We have received a selection, a little late, but well varied, of 
Diaries for 1890 from Mr. Charles Letts, of 3 Royal Exchange ; 
so’ that the famous name of Letts, in connexion with diaries, is now 
represented by “ Letts’s” and “Charles Letts’s.” These diaries 
range from a quarto—in which the great Amiel himself might 
have found room to expatiate—down through and to various 
moor and handy sizes. All are well arranged and likely to be 
useful, 

The length of notice which can be given to the Post-Offce 
Directory (Kelly & Co.) must needs be in inverse ratio to its 
merit. One of the biggest of books, it certainly upsets the pro- 
verb by not being one of the worst. A person who possesses 
“ Kelly” possesses something ; even a person who knows a person 
— possesses “ Kelly” is in a superior position to the world at 
arge. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricz, 38 SourHamMPptTon STREET, STRAND, LONDON. A 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application. 


For CONTENTS see page 28* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at Ei 
o'clock. THE DEAD HEART: Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Stir 

Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen erry. Box Office (Mr. J. wore) a 
daily 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. _ Carriages by 45. ~LYCE 


| YRIC.— Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 

'y Evening at Eight, a New Comedy Opera,in Three Acts, entitled THE RED 
HUSSAR. 54 H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon. The Stage weteeten by Charles Harris. 
Box Office now W open. Morning Performance every Saturday at 2 


LOBE THEATRE. —Sole Lessee and Man er, Mr. F. R. 
BENSON. Mr. F. R. BENSON'S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY every Evening at 
Eight in Shakespeare's Fairy. Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Doors 7.30, Ovetvare 7.45, Box-office open 10.0 to 5.0, Actin dicen er, Mr. H. 
JALL AND i fees. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S » Saturday, 
Jauuary 4, Wednesday, January 8; and every following Saturday and Wednecher’ till further 
nonee.. Doors open at Tep commence 2.30. Children Half-price to Stalis and Dress Circle 
to Matinées. 


Ory STAL PALACE PAN TOMIME, AL ADDIN. Vi erdict 

of London Press : “* Brilliant eel beaytiful™ * Delightfully quaint” “A triumph of 
art and ingenuity”; “ No end of fu *Nota dui moment; * Big success.” Dai ily at 
Tree. Twice on Thursdays and Saturiaye, at 3 and 7.30.—Seate, Is. to os., exclusive of 


admission to Palace. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of 


WORKS by the Old Masters and by Deceased Masters of the British School, includ- 
ing a Collection of Drawings and Models by ALFRED STEVENS, will —— on MONDAY 
next, January 6, 1899. —Admission, Is. _ Catalogues, 6a. * Season ‘ Nickets, 5s 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 
[THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, -donnery 28, 1890, at Half- “4 
One o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for taking on BUILDING LEASES 
term of Eighty Years TWO PL«’TS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, one situate 
on Ludgate Hill (site of 37), the other in Cheapside. at the corner of Milk Street (this latter 
site having a Public-house Licence attached 

Further particulars, with Conditions and printed Forms of Proposal, may be had on appli- 
cation at the Office of the Engineer to the Commission in the Guildhall, 

The Commissioners do not bind themse: ves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, on the above- 
mentioned day, at Hall-past (ne o'clock precisely. and the parties Saas offers are accepted 
will be required tu execute an Agreement and Bond at the ane = 

Proposals must be sealed up, endorsed e A outside “ ender for Vacant Land, 
Ludgate Hill” (or Cheapside, as the case mez te ), and be delivered’ in addressed envelopes to 
the undersigned before One o “clock on the said day of treaty. 

HENRY BLAKE 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; 
December, 1889. Pr incipal Clerk. 
Pp and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON “TO 
bd BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOM 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS 
NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA alternate week, 
ANDRIA, and NAPLES 


pt RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars the Companys Leadenhall Street, E.C., and %5 Cock- 

spur Street, London,8 

J COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


rices from 40 Guineas upwards. 


JOHN BEDEMEAD & SONS, Pianoforte Makers by Special A) 
incess of Wales, 18389.—18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 


H.R.G. the 


LIFE OFFICE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS. 
Dealing with all the most IMPORTANT POINTS necessary to be considered by Life Insurers. 


(1.) The AGE, This Society was ESTABLISHED in the year 1810. 


(2.) The FUNDS of the Society are AMPLE and WELL INVESTED. 


(3.) The ULTIMATE COST of Assurance in the “SUN.” 


The Bonus declared in January 1888 proves that a WITH PROFIT Policy, under Table A, opened with the Sun 
Life Office can be had at considerably LESS THAN COST PRICE—that is, can be eventually obtained for less 


than the UNLOADED NET PREMIUM. 
(4.) The LIBERALITY of the “ 
(5.) ECONOMY of Management in the “ SUN.” 


SUN'S” CONTRACT and PRACTICAL FACILITIES for DEALING with its Policies. 


EXTRAVAGANT and INJUDICIOUS Expenditure can NEVER produce LARGE BONUS Results to 
Policy-Holders; hence it is of the FIRST IMPORTANCE that ECONOMICS should be understood and practised. 


The Expense Ratio on RENEWAL Premiums, after making due allowance for the large amount of new 


business transacted, was exceedingly moderate. 
(6.) The BASIS of Valuation in the “SUN.” 


The Valuation, June 24, 1887, was made by the CARLISLE Table of Mortality, on the Basis of which the 
Premiums charged have long been calculated; a low rate of Interest has been assumed, viz.,3 PER CENT., and 
the NET PREMIUMS have only been dealt with, thus leaving FUTURE PROFITS entirely UNANTICIPATED. 


(7.) The TEST of Stability. 


The Sun Life Assurance Society on the 24th June, 1887, had—(a) Over TWELVE Years’ Premium Income in 
Hand exclusive of Share Capital ; (6) Over £36 Cash invested against every £100 assured. 


(8.) The DISTRIBUTION of PROFITS in the “SUN.” 


Bonuses have been regularly declared since 1843, amounting in the aggregate to £1,857,452, and at the last Divi- 
sion, which was exceptionally large, £192,706 was apportioned, and resulted in an average 


CASH RETURN OF £386 IN EVERY £100 PAID IN PREMIUMS. 


Apply for the Society’s New Prospectus, at the CHIEF OFFICE, Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTs OF No. 1,784, January 4, 1890: 


Chronicle. 
“Light, more Light.” 

The Progress of Strixes. Colonel Sir Henry Yule. 
ireland. the Bill for the Relief of Certain Railway Plungers. 
The Mystery of the Mummy. Swaziland. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach v. Mr. Parnell. 

A Disgrace to Civilization. American Graphy. 

The Days of the Dandies. 


Musashi of the Two Swords. 
The ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Globe. 
Gambling—II. The Theatres. 
The Rise in the Bank Rate. The Professional-Amateur Actor. 
Money Matters. 


Ibsen’s Plays. 
Free Banking. Supplement to the Rotifere. 

A Manual of Cyclist Drill. Human Anatomy. 
Cassell’s National Library. England under Charles II. 
The Christmas Box or New Year's Gift. 

A History of Warwickshire. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. 

Mr. Postgate's Catulius. The Lesser Antilles. 
The Origin of the Aryans, Books for the Season. 
Toilers in the Sea. 

French Christmas Books—I/. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


St. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
ead- Master_The Rev. E. D'AU' UIE R, M.A. Clare College, Camb. 
One of the Examiners to the Irish Board of te termediate Education, ‘ate Head- Master of 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a staff of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 
The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
ion, chapel, sanatorium, infirmary, playroom, laundry, gymnasium, 
tuckshop, workshop, &c., 14 acres of well-timbered and be autiful grounds, cycle path, cricket 
and football fields, tennis-courts, &c., sea-bathing and boatio 
The school year is divided into three terms ; each term coneiehe of about thirteen weeks. 
Inclusive fees, Eighty Guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scho! larships, of £10, £15, and 
* are annually thrown open for competition. 
or turther information, apply to the HeaD-Masrer. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Nineor more, open to competition m4 
Midsummer, 1-90, value trom £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased trom a special fund to 
£90 a year in cases of scholars who require 
Fur.her particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SEC RETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


+ + 
ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

«ne COURSE of STUDY is re aged to fit an ‘ENGINEER for employment in Europe, 
India, or tux Colonies. About FIFTY STUDEN’ T's will be admitted in September 1890. 
For ie the Secretary of Tans will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public 
Ww artment and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department. — For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE.—This Public School is admir- 


ably situated in one of the healthiest towns in England. 
There is a yyy S a of Masters, the Classes are small, and much individual 
attention is given to each 
anne are Special Divisheus for Pupils preparing for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Naval 
Further information may be obtained from the MASTER, or th the SECRETARY. 


a TH COLLEGE.—MILITIA COMPETITIVE and 
other ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Separate House is now Opened under the charge of Colonel H. WILSON, assisted by the 
Collet Stat of Masters. 
Application may be made to the Rev. J. MILLER, B. D.. or to C »lonel Wrison. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 


held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1890, to fill uo several VACANCIES on the FOUN- 
DATION. —For particulars appiy to the HE AD-! M ASTER, Dean’ ~ Yar ard, Westminster, 


TH Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
istresees respectively of Blackheath and Schools), residing in 
che ettie suburb of Hampstead, receive a few YOU S$ tv board and educate. 
e arrangements are those of a refined home. orn “playeround and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation for University examinations and deg “) 
to parents of pre-ent and former pupils. —41 Belsize Park ‘Gardens, ‘London. N. 


BARHAM LODGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — BOYS 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS by Rev. J. WRIGHT, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Sen. Opt. and First Class Ciassics), Distinct Management under Ladies, and Lower Terms, 
the younger Boys. 


BRUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK. M.A. 
In 4 key Division special training for any Pass or Ciass Examination, in Lower for any 
Public l. Splendid grounds and buildings 
References—Head- Masters of Mariborougn, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THIRTIETH SESSION. 
THE HIGHEST EDUCATION IN ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 


LADIES— I. THE SCHOOL. Fine Arts, Letters, Science, Music, Single Studies. Lessons 
onday, January 6. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GTATE EXAMINATIONS. — Record of SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS from GARRICK CHAMBERS. 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 
CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1376-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed; the First Place 
having been gained on 10 occasions. 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICAG, &c. Qas-en, 125 out of 156 Pupils have passed, the First 
Place having been gained on six occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 31 
Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 — have passed, as under-mentioned (the First Place 
having been gained on 40 occasions) : 
8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 fur War Office 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of |S gal Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Sooratary’ 's Department of Post 2 Record Office. 


6 Probute Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Vepartments. 
4a addition to the ahove, % have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, CONSULAR 
SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES. 
Between July, 1887, and September, 1889, 53 Pupils of a ot, 75) have been 
Goctesed successful in the various sections. Only Pupils who have passed DIRECT from 
Chambers are included in these lists, which mer be had, en with all particu- 
ard to periods of work, Staitf of urers, &c.,on application to Mr. SCOONES, 
Tick Chambers, Garrick Street, London: 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited). 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Onder the Auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head- Masters of Public Schools, 
leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, ac. 
THE COLLEGE ESTATE DOMINATES HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating Climate, dry soil, pure water. 
MIXED FARMS, 1.800 ACRES IN EXTENT. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
LARGE DAIRY, WITH MODERN APPLIANCES. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance Work, Riding, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D. Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, M.A., Christ's Coll. Camb. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. St. John's, Oxon. 
WOOLWICH, DECEMBER, 1889. 
A. D. Ashdowa (21st 8,053 marks. 
First — only pupil sent up. 


Preparations for Army and all Exa’ 
Mr. Lawrence in London, Oakley Lodge, Fulham, 8.W. 


DOVER COLLEGE. — Recent Successes are a Foundation 


Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge ; Open Scholarship, ha yap! Hall, Cambridge ; and 
888 and the 9th iu 1889 


other University istinctions. For Indian Civil the 6th and 22nd in = 
were educated in Dover respectively for 7}, 64, and six yea: 

In Wooiwich Examination the first, second (twice), and many ‘other places. Entrance for 
Sandhursta d Navy, 

In last year 24 ent AN Army Preliminary in al! subjects. 

for Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 

separate 
po taken b by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton Littlewood, 

mAs Apply to the HgAv-MasrTer, or the Hon. Secretary, E. Ww. KNOOKER, Esq. 


LADIES—II. JUNIOR i: a Complete Educational Course. Inclusive Fee. 
Studies resumed Monday, January 20. 


GENTLEMEN— SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
1. Mechanical Course. 2. Civil Engineeriug Division. 3. Colonial Section. 
NEXT TERM OPENS Monday, January 6. 
Prospectuses in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


F.K. J. SHENTON, F.R Hist.5 
Superinte: wdent Educational Department. 


THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION 
Founder—ROBERT HAMMOND. 
Board of Control. 

The Rt. Earl of CRAWFORD, The Hon. Reginald Brougham. 
Robert Ham. (Charman. Francis Ince. 

HUGH E. HARRISON, /’rincipal. 

one Worksnops: Charing Cross. 
15 St. Helen's Place, E 

Statutory licati for Parl y Powers, under the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 
and 1888, ave been made for the coming Sessiun of Parliament in 143 tuw's in the United 
Kingdom. For the supply of Electricity from central stations in the Metropolis alone 
15 Electricity supply Companies have already been furmed. 

This activity in the Electrical world has rendered it of primary importance that an institu- 
tion should be formed capable of undertaking and coping with the ever-increasing work of 
Standarwizing Instruments, Testing Apparatus and Plant, and Training Electrical En- 
gineers, having Electrical ‘and Engineering Laboratories, completely equipped with all 
modern measuring instruments and testing apparatus. 

The daily work carried out by the I stitution, both at its own premises and at the Central 
Electricity Supply 8 ations and Factories with which it is connected, affords unique oppor- 
tunities for training Electrical Engineers, and bringing them in actual coutact with the work 
they wilt eventually be called upon to do. 

The Training Department of the Institution commences a fresh Course on Wednesday, the 
19th of February next. ‘The Course combines the Coliege and Workshop systems of instruc- 
tion. Students attend lectures and receive practi al instruction in Electricity and Magnetism, 
General Phvsics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Electrical Engineering. and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Advanced students assist the staff of the Institution in the work of Standardizing and 
qutee! in the Laboratories, and also the outdoor Laspectors in various parts of London and 

2 country. 

Students who have passed through the Institution Course yy are drafted into the 
various Companies’ Works, where they receive salaries to the ap they have 
shown for their work 

The Principal _of the Mr. Huen Erat HaRnisox. B. Sc., London Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., M.I.E.E., F.C.S.. held that position in the old * i Electrical En 
College,” which met ‘with | a marked success. 

For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Secretary, Purtie A. LATHAM, M.A. 
15 St. elen’ 8 Place, E.C. 


PRE SUILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court.” Numbers lim ted 


CHARING CROSS HOUSPITAL, strand, W.0. — The 
NCIL earnest! al for DONATIONS and ANNUAL 
Goee ered for new Narsing ie lishmeut, enlargement of Medical School, the Conva- 
Home, and current expenses. Bankers: Messrs. Drummon:l. 
AKCHUK E. READE, Secretary. 


GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL for WONEN and 

CHILDREN.—Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
Branch—232 and 234 Marylebone Road, N.W. 

Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G 

Women and Children admitted as in-patients. The beds are kept filled, and ane, without 

exception, entirely free. An extensive Out Department. Medicine and attendance 
The Hospital has no endowment. Funds much needed. 
_GEORGE SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCH ANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION, opened in 1867, to give a Home or a Pension to Old and Destitute 
Sailors. 233 0f whom are now applying for the 20 vacancies at the January election. The 
Committee having benefited nearly 1,000 of these poor old urgently APPEAL 
FUNDS for maintaining this national charity and for helping those who in their past days 0 
labour and peril at sea contributed to the pleasure of many at this season of the year, and 
whose condition, their ages ranging from 66 to 8&8, and their heaith seriously ungeues by 
rheumatism, rupture, and bronchitis, now borders upon extreme destitution and the d 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S., Chairman. 


CAPT. DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S., Vice-Chairman. 
W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


No. 58 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Christmas, 1£89. 
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